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THE MUOTUL INDIAN COURT AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS 

A close-range survey of facts and details drawn from 
original Persian and contemporary European sources 

BY 

ABDUL AZIZ. Barrister-at-La» 

In ' this Series the author has attempted a study of the 
Mughul court and the institutions connected with it so as 
to obtain a tolerably clear picture of Mughul court life, 
and of the actual working in practice of the adminis* 
trative system. In the opinion of the writer the spirit of 
this civilization can be better studied in the customs and 
manners of the people and in the systems and institutions in 
which they crystallized, than in the vicissitudes of kings and 
peoples which too often pass for "history.** The real life 
of a people is their social, intellectual and economic life, 
and this can be better studied in their manners and morals, 
their etiquette and procedure, their art and letters, than in 
the sequence of political events. 

An attempt has been made to visualize the milieu which 
served as the cradle of Mughul thought and culture. 

Books and pictures, buildings and furniture, arms, jewels 
and dresses, thrones and carriages, vessels and utensiU~att 
articles of daily and occasional use in fact are passed In 



review, so as to give us an idea of the people's thought and 
life, taste and judgement, ambitions and achieverilients, and 
of public industry and royal patronage. Stirring scenes of 
Mughul court life — durbars and celebrations, receptions and 
progresses — are reproduced before the reader, and the 
glory of the Mughul past lives again. 

Such a study of concrete facts will help us better to test 
the foundations of the social and administrative system of 
the Mughuls than theorizings and learned discussions based 
on conjectures and unverifiable hypotheses. We can see 
here how intimately pursuit of beauty and daily life were 
woven together in the better Muj^ul days, and how ap- 
parently unconnected currents of historical knowledge 
underlie, explain, and lead up to. the art and life of this 
great people. 

It is expected that this series of monographs, when com> 
pleted, will furnish material for a true social and economic 
history of Mughul India—indeed for a somewhat compre- 
hensive history of Mughul Indian civilization. 

The work is meant both for the scholar and the general 
reader : and an effort has been made to keep the style simple, 
clear and non-technical throughout ; although here and 
there the specialized character of the subject made it a 
difficult task. 

The Series comprises the following volumes, which are 
independent of one another : 

(1) THE MANSABDARI SYSTEM AND THE 
MUGHUL ARMY. 

CHAPTER I.—Tbe Man^^abtidri System or the 
' Military Aristocracy ’. 



Section I : Historical Background --Musters. 

Section II : Matifabddri System in India. 

Section III : Main features : — Zat rank . — SuuSr rank 
(Akbar, JabSngir, Two or three-horse rank, Shah Jahin, 
Aurangzeb).— Conditional and unconditional Suiifcar 

rank. — Mr. C. S. K. Rao Sahib’s theory. 

Section IV ; Trooper’s pay (Akbar, JahSnglr, Shah 
JabSn, Aurangzeb). 

Sectoin V.: Man.sabddri figures (Akbar, Jahangir. 
Shah Jahin, Aurangzeb). 

Section VI : Allowances, salaries and tndms. 

Section VII : Classification of Man^abddrs. 

Section VllI : The Mughul aristocracy as a social 
phenomenon. 

Section IX : Some characteristics of the system. 

CHAPTER II.-The Mugftul Army. 

Introductoary ; The Mongol Army. 

Section I : The Mughul Indian Army : — I. Mansabddrs 
and their followers.— II. Ahadis. — III. Piddagdn or 
Infantry '. — IV. Artillery.— V. War elephants. 

Section II : Order of battle. 

Section III Estimate of the total strength of the 
army. 

(2) THE IMPERIAL TREASURY OF THE 
INDIAN MOGULS. 

Introductory ; The Impertal Household, 



TREASURIES. 

PART I : Cash Treasury. — ^Source! of Revenue. — Land 
Revenue, etc. 

PART II : Jewel Treasury. 

Introduction : Precious stones in general : Supersti- 
tions>'*-Scientific characteristics of stones.-*-Abnormally 
large specimens. 

CHAPTER I.— Jewellers* Weights. 

CHAPTER II.—Gems and Gem-stones in Mughul 
History (General). 

CHAPTER III— Precious stones and pearls in Mughul 
History (Special) : — Diamonds (The Koh-i~Nur dispute. 
Other diamonds. Famous diamonds of the world). — 
Rubies.— Sapphires.— Emeralds. — Topaz.— Pearls.— R o c k - 
crystal. 

CHAPTER IV.— Notices of semi-precious stones and 
other substances : — Hyacinth. — Amethyst. — Agate. — Load-, 
stone or Magnetite. — Coral.— Lapis lazuli. — Mother-of-pearl. 
— ’Chinese Porcelain (Chinaware in Mughul India).— Ivory 
(Elephant ivory. Ivory and ivory work in India. Walrus 
ivory or the “fisl^teeth”). — RbinoceroS'horn.— Tortoise- 
shell. — Bezoar-scone.— Porcupine stone.— Snake-stone.— 
Yadatash or Rain stone. 

CHAPTER V. — The actual contents of the Jewel 
Treasury from the invasion of Babur to that of Nadir Sh&h. 

3) ARMS AND JEWELLERY. 

(4) HORSE AND ELEPHANT TRAPPINGS 
AND OTHER CONVEYANCES USED BY 
THE INDIAN MUGHULS. 

CHAPTER I.— Horse Furniture : Silver, gilded, golden, 
plain gold, enamelled, and jewelled. — Furnished horses 



offered to emperors. Furnished horses bestowed by em> 
perors (from Timor to AurangzebK—Pictures. 

CHAPTER II.~Elephant Furniture 

Section I : Descriptive and illustrative:— Howdah.— 
‘Amarl.—iHegh-damhar.— Throne on an elephant. — Saddle. 
—Jhul. — Ankus. — Miscellaneous. 

Section II : Presentations .-—Elephant furniture (tala'ir, 
yarSq, sdz) explained. Elephants with brass, silver, and gold 
trappings bestowed by emperors. Furnished elephants pre* 
seated to emperors (from Akbar to Aurangzeb). — Pictures. 

CHAPTER III.— Camel Furniture : Kajilwar^Mufidfa. 
—Saddle. 

CHAPTER IV.— Conveyances : — 

Section I : Wheeled carnages Bullock-driven vehi- 
cles.— Horse-driven vehicles.— Baku/ or Bukff.— RalA.— The 
English coach, etc.— Pictures. 

Section II : Litters and sedans Doff.— Wo/ki.— Pdlfcf 

(palanquin). — Ta^t-rrawdn. — Sukh~p&L — Sukh-dsa 
Ckaudo/.— Pictures. 

Section III : Boats —The Bajra (budgcrow).— Wat 
boats, etc.— Pictures. 

(5) THRONES AND FURNITURE, VESSELS 
AND UTENSILS. 

CHAPTER I.— Thrones and Seats. 

CHAPTER II.— Furniture : Table.— Chairs and stools. 
“•Cabinet. — Bed-stead. — Looking-glasses. — Braziers* — 
Statuary. 

CHAPTER III. — Vessels and Utensils : Plates and 
dishes.— Cups and goblets.— Flasks, jars and jugs.— Trays 
and trenchers,— Rose-water bottle or fountain.— Scent-box 



Citr-dSn).— Kafur-din.— Opiutn-box.— Betel-box.— Chau- 
ghara and do-ghara. — Spittoon.— Ewer and basin.— Si^a-dfln. 
The following volumes are to follow at short intervals 

(6) THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY OF AGRA 
AND DELHI. 

(7) COURT AND CAMP (including the 
HARAM). 

(8) ROYAL STABLES AND MENAGERIE. 

For Selected Opinions see end of book. 
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PREFACE 


The present monograph forms the third volume 
in the Series, the miwhul court and its institu- 
tions The scope and range of this Series is set forth 
in a notice inside the cover of this book. 

What has been said before n^ay be repeated here : 
this volume is in no sense a continuation of the 
previous volumes, but is quite independent of them, 
being a treatment of a distinct subject. 

An apology is necessary for the delay in publica> 
tion, for which the stringency of war conditions and 
their sequelx is mainly responsible. 

I have pleasure in recording my gratitude to 
the late Hon’ble Sir Azizul Huque, but for whose 
timely assistance this book might not have been 
published for some time yet. 

Lahore ^BDUL AZIZ 

August, 1947 
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It must be remembered, however, that the rule 
according to which the months have alternately 30 
or 29 days, is true "only approximately and in long 
calculations. Variation in latitude and longitude 
-sometimes makes a difference hi the number of days 
in a month, so that a month may begin a day earlier 
in one place than in another. The actual appearance 
of the moon plays an important part in the determi- 
nation of Muslim dates. We often have two con- 
secutive months of 30 or of 29 days in practice* Thus 
is explained much of the prevailing confusion about 
Hijn dates. 

It must also be noted that the day, according to 
the Muslim calendar, consists of the period from 
sunset to sunset (and neither from sunrise to sunrise, 
which is the Hindu practice, nor from midnight to 
midnight, which is the modern European method of 
calculation) ; so that ‘ Friday evening ’ or * Friday 
night ’ in the mouth of a Muslim historian means 
the evening or night occurring between Thursday 
and Friday, and not the one between Friday and 
Saturday. 

Akbar’s Ilahi or Divine Era 

In XXIX R. Y., Akbar introduced, with slight 
modifications, the Persian calendar, which was based 
on solar calculation, and called it Ilahi or Divine era. 
The order had retrospective effect, so that the era 



xi 

began with the year of his accession, 963 A.H. 
( = 1556 A.C.)- The Persian names of the months 
were retained, and the number of days in a month 
varied from 29 to 32 ; — 


Farwardin 

(Mah-i-Ilahi) Mihr 

(Mah-i-Ilahi) 

Urdibihishi 

Ditto 

Ahan 

Ditto 

Khurdad 

Ditto 

A?ar 

Ditto 

Tir 

Ditto 

Dai 

Ditto 

Amur dad 

Ditto 

Bahman 

Ditto 

Shakrlwar 

Ditto 

Isfandarntus Ditto 


In the reign of Jahangir the llaht calendar was 
followed, though Hijrt dates are often met with in 
the histories. 


When Shah Jahan came to the throne, he felt 
that the Hijrl dates had been sadly neglected by his 
predecessors, and consequently reinstated them in the 
official histories and in court life. Persian parallel 
dates are, however, occasionally mentioned by Shah 
Jaban’s historians. The Nauroz and the 'Jd-i-Gulatn 
(13 Tir) as well as the Solar Weigh ments,^ which 
were calculated by the solar calendar, continued to 
be regularly celebrated. 

In Aurangzcb s time a further change was made 
in the same direction ; viz„ even the Nauroz^ a relic 
of the Persian calendar, was discarded, and only 
Hijri dates and festivals were observed. Solar 


‘ See below. 
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Weighments,^ however, were still kept, and occa* 
sionally we hear of 'Id-i-Gulahi (13 Tir).^ 

Regnal Years 

From Akbar’s time on it was customary with 
Mughul historians to record events under regnal 
years, the first regnal year (1. R. Y.) beginning 
theoretically on the Coronation day, but practically 
‘ on a near date arbitrarily fixed to suit certain adjust- 
ments. When so adjusted, it was rigidly adhered to. 

Akbar was enthroned on Friday, 2 Rafei* II, 963 
A H. ( =14 February, 1556 *, but his first regnal year 
(and consequently the llahi era) began on 11 March, 
1556 — that being the next Nauroz—i.e., 25 days 
later. Jahangir followed the same practice and 
shifted the anniversary of his coronation from 
October 24 to March 10-12, to make it synchronize 
with iVauroz, The New Year Festival (1 Farwar- 
din), to which the coronation anniversary was 
linked, corresponded in reality to the vernal equinox, 
and ought to have occurred every year on 11th March 
(Old Style) or 21st March (New Style). In actual 
practice we find that in the reigns of Akbar. 
Jahangir and ^ah Jahan it fell on a date between 
9th and 12th March (Old Style; or 19th and 22nd 


^ See below. 

* *AJ JV.. 404 : .M A. 50. 
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March (New Style).^ 

Shah Jahan's coronation took place on 8 tJwnHadd 
II, 1037. As be calculated his regnal years by the 
lunar calendar, 1 tJumadd II was fixed upon as the 
Coronation day ; and the Nauroz, now automatically 
uncoupled from it, was independently celebrated 
every year. 

Aurangzeb was crowned on 24 Ramaf.an, 1069 
(second coronation), but he shifted his coronation 
anniversary a few days forward to make it coincide 
with the 'Id festival (I Shawwal), and to save the 
festivities from the fasts. 

Birthdays 

The Mughul emperors celebrated their birth- 
days, both solar and lunar, by a great festival, the 
main feature of which was the weighment of the 
King’s person against gold, silver and other com- 
modities. These festivals are spoken of in these 
monographs as those of Solar or Lunar Weighment. 
Considerable latitude was observed in fixing the dates 
of these celebrations every year. 

' The reader should norc that in l‘)82 the New or 
Gregorian Calendar was introduced in the Roman Catholic countries 
m Europe, and the dates were advanced by ten days . though 
England kept to the Old or Julian Calendar till 1752. R. dt B., 
instead of consistently following either the Old ot the New Style 
in their parallel Christian dates, get mixed up between the two 
systems, and use the old dates for R. Y.*s I, II and XIlI-XlX. and new 
dates fur K Y.'s 111-Xll — which is not dciensibic on any ground. 



TRANSLITERATION 


In writing Arabic, Persian, Urda and Hindi 
words, I have followed the system adopted and 
recommended by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a few necessary additions 
and modifications The additional siqns used by me 
are neither original nor ai bitrary. They are in fact 
well-established, being sanctioned by general usage 
in standard works. The signs are as under 

Consonants 


c be omitted at bedinnin^ { 
of words ; elsewhere it is j 
hamza and should be re- i 
presented by an aoostrophe 

f ■ ) ; as, (Ahmad) 

fjur'at), S,>iU 

(fd'ida), 

t-j b 

bh 

V P 

ph 


e'j rh 

o t 

th 
I 

?r J 

^ jh 

^ kb 

j d 



XV 


S)j dh 

3 d 

a>3 dh 

3 2 

J r 

J ? 

aj rh 

j = 

3 zh 

s 

uT sh 

v/ ? 

J ? 

^ t 


^ - 

t ^ 

‘-i f 

k 

6^ kh 

uT g 

gh 

J 1 

1^ m 

cJ n 

5 w or V 

» h 

^ >' 


Diacritical Marks and Vowels 


a 




u 



a 
ii 

0 (as in jjj roz). 

1 

e (as in pesh). 
a (as in MurtazI, a'ld) 

Diphthongs 

au (as in aurang)^ 
ai (as in jU>xlu. Sulaiman). 

The silent j after ^ is represented by w thus : 

{ktwu^), (khu’ab), {^wud). 

The imperceptible 8 at the end of some Persian 
words is not transliterated ; thus »iAxi is handa, not 
handah ; is kj^na, not khflnah. When pro- 
nounced, it is written ; as, 8*-*^ (gunah). 

Geographical names, both Oriental and European, 
have been written in the form used in well-known 
Maps and Atlases ; and in case of Indian place-names 
1 have adopted more particularly the spelling in the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, 26 Vols. (Ozford, 1907- 
09). 




ABBREVIATIONS 


A'ln. — Abu'I-Fazl. A’in^^i- Akbari (Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, Calcutta), 2 vols. 

A’zn, tr. — English translation of above in 3 vols. 
(Bibliotheca Indica edition. Calcutta). Vol. I by 
H. Blochmann and D. C. Phillott, Vols. II and III by 
H. S Jarrett. 

A/.V. — Muhammad Kazimfein Muhammad Amin 
Munshi. 'Alamdn Nama (Bibliothen Indica 
edition, Calcutta ). 

A.N. — Abu’l-Fazl. Akbar Ndma (Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, Calcutta). 3 vols. 

A. N., tr. — Enahsh translation of above by 
H. Beveridge (Bibliatheca Indica edition, Calcutta), 
3 vols 

A S. — Muhammad Salih Kambo, ' AmaUi- Salih 
or SJiah Jahdti Ndma (Bibliotheca Indica edition, 
Calcutta). 3 vols. 

Bernier. — Frangois Bernier. Travels in the Mogul 
Empire. A.D. 1656-1668 ; tr Archibald Constable 
and Vincent A. Smith. Oxford University Press, 
1916. 

B. M. MS, — British Museum Manuscript. 

B.N. — Bddshdh Ndma, Vols. 1 (i & ii) and II by 
Mulla ‘ Abdu’l-Hamid Lahon (Bibliotheca Indica 
edition, Calcutta) ; and Vol. Ill (MS.) by 
Muhammad WSrig. 

Budayunl. — ‘Abdu’l-Qadir bin Mulok Shih 
Budayanl, Muntahhabu*t-T awdrxkh (Bibliotheca 



tndica edition, Calcutta), 3 vols. 

BudSyGnl, tr. — English translation of above by 
G.S.A. Ranking ( Vol. I), W.H. Lowe (Vol. II), and 
T.W. Haig (Vol. Ill) (Bibliotheca Indica edition, 
Calcutta). 

de Thevenot, T ravels. — The Travels of Monsieur 
de Thevenot into the Levant (In Three Parts). The 
Third Part : Containing the Relation of Indostan, 
the New Moguls, and of other People and Countries 
of the Indies English Translation. London, 1687. 

E.F.I. — William Foster, The English Factories 
in India. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Humayun-Nama. — The History of Humayun 
{Humayun^ndma) by Gul-badan Begam (Princess 
Rose-body). Text and translation by Annette S. 
Beveridge. London, 1902. [In references given to 
this book figures within square brackets are pages 
of the English translation]. 

Irvine, Army, — William Irvine, The Army of the 
Indian Moghuls : Its Organization and Administra- 
tion. London, 1903. 

L.E A.— Loan Exhibition of Antiquities. Delhi, 
1911. 

Letters. — Letters Received by the East India 
Company from its Servants in the East. 6 vols. 

Linschoten. — The Voyage of John Huyghen 
Van Linschoten to the East Indies, 2 vols. Tr. A. C. 
Burnell (Vol. I) ; P. A. Tide (Vol. II). London. 



1885. 

M.A. — Muhammad S3ql Musta'idd Khan. 
Ma'asir-i-* Alamgiri ; cd. Ahmad ‘All (Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, Calcutta). 

Marco Polo. — The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the 
Venetian ; tr. and ed. Colonel Sir Henry Yule, 
2 vols. Third edition, revised by Henri Cordier. 
London, 1921. 

Memoirs of Babur. — Memoirs of Zehtr-ed-Din 
Muhammed Babur. Translated by John Leyden and 
William Erskine. Annotated and revised by Sir 
Lucas King, 2 vols Oxford University Press, 1921. 

M.L.— Muhammad Hisjjim Khan “ KhafI Khan’*. 
Muntakhabu'l-Lubab (Bibliotheca Indica edition, 
Calcutta), 3 vols. 

Mulayikhas — Muhammad Tahir “ Ashni ", 
" ‘Inayat Khan ”, Mula khkha s (A history of the first 
thirty years of Shah Jahan’s reign, condensed from 
Badshah Nama). MS. 

P.U.L. MS.— Punjab University Library 
Manuscript. 

Purchas. — Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His 
Pilgrimes, by Samuel Purchas, 20 vols. Glasgow, 
1905. 

Qazwlnl's Badshah Nama. — Mulummad Amin 
bin Aba’l-Hasan QazwXni (otherwise known as 
Mirza Amina Qazwini), PadsjMh Nama. 

Roe.— Tfce Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India 
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1615-19 ; ed. Sir William Foster. London, 1926. 

R.Y.— Regnal Year. 

Storia . — Niccolao Manucci. Storia do Mogor, 
or Mogul India (1653-1708), tr. William Irvine, 
4 vols. London, 1907-08 

I 

Tahaqat. — The Ta^aqdt-i-Akbari of Khwajah 
Nizamud-din Ahmad, ed. B. De and M. Hidayat 
Hosain (Bibliotheca Indica edition. Calcutta). 

Tabaqdt, tr.— English tianslation of above by 
B. De (Bibliotheca Indica edition. Calcutta). 

Timur's Institutes. — Institutes Tclitic'il and 
Military, written originally in the Mogul language, 
by the Great Timour, improperly called Tamerlane; 
tr. Major Davy ; pub. Joseph White. Oxford, 1783. 

Tuzuk. — Toozuk-i-Jehmgee'ce, ed, Syud 
Ahmud. Aligarh, 1864. 

Tuzuk (R. & B.). — English translation of above 
by Alexander Rogers and Henry Beveridge, 2 vols. 
London, 1909 and 1914 

Tuzuk-i-Bdburi. — Bdburnama mausum ba Tuzuk- 
i-Bdburt (Futuhdt-i-Bdburi). Translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Khan Khanan Bairam Khan 
(? Mirza ‘Abdu’r-Rahim “ KhSn Khanan”) in the 
time of the Emperor Akbar. Cheetra Prabha Press, 
Bombay, A.H. 1308. 

Zafar Nama. — Sharafu’d-Din ‘All of Yazd, 
Zafar Nama ; ed. M. IlahdSd (Bibliotheca Indica 
edition, Calcutta), 2 vols. 



INTRODUCTION 


In the volume on the Imperial Treasury we 
have dealt with precious stones and valuables, and 
have been able only casually to treat of finished 
articles set with gem stones and pearls. 

There was an enormous store of gemmed and 
jewelled things of various degrees of utility. Some 
were indispensable articles of daily use, such as arms 
of offence and defence, cutlery, articles of toilet, 
household furniture of all kinds, vessels and utensils, 
trappings of horses, elephants, etc., musical instru- 
ments, and the rest. Others were purely or partly 
ornamental, of which we need only mention dresses 
and all kinds of jewellery for personal wear. But the 
costliest items of all were the thrones and seats 
and crowns ; and then there were boats and carriages 
and other huge things made of massive gold and 
<:ilver. 

Out of this list, we propose in this monograph to 
deal with the arms and jewellery worn by the 
emperor and his nobles, and their harams. The two 
sets of articles, apparently incongruous, can be con- 
veniently taken up together. They often accompany 
each other as presents, so that a separate treatment of 
each would be something like breaking the context. 



2 ARMS AND JEWELLERY OF THE INDIAN MU GHULS 

Further, almost all arms were bejewelled, and were 
used as much for defence as for ornament. In fact in 
some cases, such as a waist-band or a baldric, it 
is difficult to distinguish between an arm and an 
ornament. 

Again, the royal ensigns are closely connected 
with arms. A short treatment of this interesting 
subject has been considered necessary. Room has been 
found for it between Arms and Ornaments. 



PART I 


ARMS 




Reproduced from A’ tn-i-Akmiti (Nawilkishor, Lucknow), 
I, pi 33 fac p 79. 

1 :34a 6 





tll.S/iUJU 1(1 (2) Kn nidit (3-4) (jia as(» ana sheath 
f5) •Jamana (6) K n,i .i (7 •/ i>nk>iai lac^orairj; tc 

Blochmann , name m plate tnereforc wrong (8) tiartk 

-Junouct (name in plate wrong again 10) \ r nun m >r/ 

So in Blochmann, m plate it is named > t/ < o II 

Kutfi' I, 12 K IV H7i bew 13 / 1 vi(t 7 small bow 

and arrow |4i ^ (uw / (quiver) (I5| 

arrow-d rawer^ 



CHAPTER I 


SWORDS AND SHIELDS 
SECT. I : SWORDS AND SABRES 

The sh<imskir', or the so-called oriental sword, was 
an important weapop of offence, and a great mark of 
distinction. 

In Abu’l'Fazl’s list of arms sham^ir, the curved 
sword, comes at the top. and is immediately followed 
by the khanda, the straight sword, which is very like 
the dhup, and by the gupti 'asa, which is a sword-stick 
—a sword with a walking-stick as its sheath. Illus- 
trations of these are to be found in A'm, pi. XII. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

PI. Ill of Egerton, Illustrated Handbook of 
Indian Arms (which is ' A classified and descriptive 
Catalogue of the Arms exhibited at the India 
Museum ’) gives fine pictures, in colour, of seven 
swords. Nos. 3 to 7 of which are Indian. 

Timur 

By way of introduction, we may begin with 
Timilr s times : During that period we hear of very 

'The English word, scimitar, is probably derived from the Persian word. 
See Nobson-Jobson, 804a and any English dictionaty. 
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few presents, and among those that are mention- 
ed gold-worked^ swords figure pretty frequently; 
Egyptian swords receive a distinguished mention ; * 
and the tegh is also spoken of.® 

In ?afar Nama (II, 290) we find Timur Tash, 
the ruler of Aleppo, arguing against unconditional 
submission and boasting that his soldiers could 
withstand Timur’s threatened invasion as they were 
armed with bows of Damascus, swords of Egypt, 
spears of Arabia, and shields of Aleppo, 

Babur and Humayun 

During the short reign of Babur wc often hear of 
a waist-sword* passing as a pre^^ent {Memoirs of 
Babur: a plain one on p. 251 and on p. 252 
(in several places), a jewelled one on p. 419. of 
Vol. II). 

A jewelled sword is also frequently mentioned in 
Humayun-Nama, e.g.. on p 33, etc. 


* ^afar Ndma, I, 780, II, ^8 ’ /n-d H ii>' 

» Ibid , II. 481. 

* The Pcrswn text has bamar ^amsAir ( Tuzuk-i-Bdbutl, p 208 (in 
several places) and o. 246) The words bamar ^amghir. kamai-khan lar. 
etc., occur in histories irom Babur to Jahangir Leyden, Lrskine and King 
translate ’sword and belt’, ‘dagger and belt', etc So does Pavet di 
Courteille. Kamar, of loutse, means ‘waist’ as well as ‘'Dcit' But kamur- 
sliamthlr, I think, means waist-sword'. R & B translate it in this way, and 
I think correctly. 
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Akbar 

Abu’I-Fazl, in a rather obscure passage, informs us 
that all weapons for the use of His Majesty have 
names, and each of them is assigned a rank. There are 
thirty yhassa swords, which are sent by turns to the 
Emperor’s sleeping apartment. Forty more are kept 
in reserve, called kotal. When, through presents, etc., 
the number of bhassa swords falls to twelve, they are 
replaced to full strength from the kotal reserve {A’in, 
I, 118), 

In Akbar’s reign the price of a shamslur varied 
from i rupee to 15 mohurs, that of a khanda from 
Re. 1 to Rs 10, and that of a ^upti 'asd (a sword 
in a walking-stick) from Rs. 2 to Rs. 20 — apparently 
excluding in all case.s exceptionally costly specimens, 
where there was no limit to value (A’in, I, 119; 
Bloclimann. 117). 

The royal gift of a sword and a jewelled belt 
s occasionally heard of in Akbar’s reign * 

Husain Khan, in recognition of distinguished 
'ervice m field of battle, received a khdssa sword 
'haped like the crescent, which was considered 
the most celebrated of scimitars (BudayQnl, II, 168). 

QazI Nizam, a celebrated savant of Badakhshan. 
paid his respects to Akbar in Jumadd II, 982 — 

' £ }! . in A A1 , III, 634 , Tr , 111, 1(X)4. Here Bevendfe translates ' an 
(‘inbroidercd belt’ ' 
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**Dana-i-Radakhshi*’ being the chronogram of his 
visit. He received a jewelled waist-sword and 5,000 
rupees in cash (Ibid-, II, 183). 

Early in 983, Mun‘im Khan “ Khan Khanan ", 
on behalf of the Emperor, offered to Da’iid, the king 
of Bengal, a sword, the fastenings (hand-o-harY 
of which were studded with precious gems (Ibid, 
197). 

On the death of Mun‘im Khan “ Khan ^anan 
Husain Quli Khan “Khan Jahan ” was appointed 
governor of Bengal (983=1575/ He was made 
“ Amiru’l-Umara ”, and received the following 
presents as a parting gift: a gold- worked qaba, a gold- 
embroidered chdrqab, a jewelled waist-sword {kamar 
^amshir^ and. a horse with golden saddle.* 

Mir Shamshir is sometimes heard of.® It means 
a chief swordsman or an officer in the discharge of 
whose duty the sword played an important part. 

Jahangir 

From the beginning of Jahinglr's reign to the end 
of Aurangzeb’s, swords frequently pass as presents. 
In the Tuzuk the present of a jewelled sword is of 
very frequent occurrence. The following, however, 

* For this word see p 30 below. 

* BudByDni, II, 218 JabaqSt-i-AkbarhU, with P. U. L. MS., 

f, 235a). 

* A.N.. III. 776 ; Tr , HI. 1161. and f. n. I. 
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deserve individual mention. 

On 4 Bahman, VI R. Y., Jahangir bestowed on 
Raja Bir Singh Deo a jewelled sword, and on Shah 
Nawaz Khan a ktMSsa sword, called “ Shah-bacha ” 
(King’s child ).^ 

Among the articles presented by Nur Jahan to 
Prince Shah Jahan on Thursday, the 27th Mihr 
(XII R. Y.\ were a waist-band studded with pearls, 
a sword with jewelled shoulder-belt (pardala) and 
a phul-katara (Tuzuk, l96 ; R. & B., I, 397). 

In the following passage we have a rather good 
specimen of a sham$hir-i~nimcha (a kind of short 
sword) : 

On Thursday, the 19th Dai, XIV R. Y., Prince 
^ah Jahan invited Jahangir to his residence, where 
he gave an entertainment to celebrate the birth of a 
son. Among the offerings made by the Prince was 
■ a short, broad sword [^amsjrar-^nimcha-i-yak 
avez\,* which was of Venetian workmanship. The 
hilt and fastenings were made of a sapphire cut in 
Europe : in short, it had been beautifully made ’ 

'■Tuzub, 100. 

*A tiimeha ii a short sword. Sir Walter Elliot says. 'Taltvdr is a 
general term applied to shorter and more or less curved side arms, while 
those that are lighter and shorter still are ofren styled nimekas {Indutn 
Anttquary, XV, 29). Some nlmchas are noticed in Egetton (op. 1171i 
and 1236). 

y<i6-Jver IS ‘a short, broad sword' (Steingass, who is supported by 
VuHers and Farfiang-t-Anandrd]). 
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(Tuzuk, 284 ; R. & B.. II. 113-14). 

It appears that the hilt and the belt were deco- 
rated with sapphires cut by a European. R. & B.‘s 
translation is unsatisfactory. 

Jahangir gives in the following passage a graphic 
description of the fall of a meteor at a village in 
Jullundur district, and the manufacture of two 
swords, one dagger and one knife out of the 
meteorite — just what we expected of Jahangir, the 
experimentalist : — ‘ One of the strange events of 
this time was that on 30 Farwardin (about 10 April, 
1621) in the present year, in a certain village of the 
pargana of Jalandhar, in the morning, a terrible noise 
arose from the East, such that its inhabitants, from 
fright at that terror-increasing sound, nearly deserted 
their bodies. Whilst this noise and disturbance were 
going on, a light fell from above on the ground, and 
the people thought that fire was raining down from 
heaven. After a moment, when that noise ceased, 
and their troubled hearts recovered from their 
bewilderment and terror, they sent a quick runner 
to the collector i‘amil) Muhammad Sa'Id, and 
informed him of what had occurred. He imme- 
diately rode there himself, and went to look at the 
spot. For ten or twelve yards in length and breadth 
the land was so burnt that no trace of any grass or 
green was left, and there were still signs of heat and 
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burning. He ordered them to dig up the soil, and 
the more they dug the greater the heat appeared to 
be till they came to a place where a piece of heated 
iron appeared It was as hot as if it had been taken 
out of a furnace. After a while it became cold, and 
taking it up, he conveyed it to his house, and placing 
it in a j^arija (cover), which he sealed, he sent it 
to Court. I ordered them to weigh it in my 
presence, and it came to 160 tolas. I ordered Master 
(Ustad) Da’ud to make a sword, a dagger, and a knife 
of it, and bring them to me. He represented that it 
would not stand below the hammer, and fell to 
pieces. I told him in that case to mix it with other 
iron and make use of it. As I had told him, he 
mixed three parts of lightning-iron and one of 
other iron, and having made two swords, one dagger, 
and one knife, brought them to me. From the 
mixing of other iron he had brought out its quality 
(watering). According to the manner ot the excel- 
lent swords of Yaman and [the asil swords'of] the 
South, it could be bent, and became straight again- 
I ordered them to test it in my presence. It cut 
very well, equal to true swords.^ I called one the 

*Tnc word in the text is 'asV,' which has not been properly under- 
stood by R. 4 B. Eailier m the passage after the word ‘South,’ 
has been omitted by the translators. I have supplied it within square 
brackets. Here it has been rendered ‘true, swords’, wnich is. no doubt, 
the general sense of the word. But the word 'asll ’, when used of a sword, 
seems to have a technical sense. A portion of the passage quoted by 
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Shamshlr-i-qati* (keen sword) and *thc otHcr 
Barq-sirisht (lightning-natured). Bi-badal K. com- 
posed a quatrain which demonstrated these par- 
ticulars, and recited it : 

By Siah JahSnglr the world acquired order. 
There fell in his reign raw iron from lightning. 
From that iron were made by his world-taking 

command. 


A dagger, a knife, and two scimitars. 

Egerton from Sir C. Malet's Memorandum, dated 1795 fwhere he is 
sneaking of the constitution of the Mahratta army) runs as follows: — ' Of 
the two latter classes [viz, ‘ Stlladars' and ‘ Yfkandia’] many seldom 
encumoet themselves with anything but a pair of swords ; one of a hard 
temper, consequently brittle and very sharp, called “ serye '' (siroht) : the 
other more tough and less sharp named " asseel '' \asil) ' (lllustiated Hand- 
book of Indian At ms, 1131. 

[5irpA], by the way, is the sword manufactured at Sirohi in 
Rajnutana. 'Sirohi', sa>s the Rajtmiana Gazetteer (Pub. 1880,111, 123). 
'has long been noted for the make and temper of swoidblaoes, daggers, 
spears and knives * and there is still a considerable export of the«e articles, 
although the trade has apparently much decrea.ed from what it was in 
former times.' ' The chief favourite of all the various swords found 
throughout Rajputana,’ says Egerton ' is the Sirohi, a slightly curved 
blade, shaped like that of Damascus 'iP. 105) The author of Ma'agirul- 
Umara tells us that in the fight between Kishan Singh and Raja SHraj 
Singh and theit men at Ajmer (in 1024»1615), in which Kishan Singh was 
killed, bright shatnsi^Ts. which fell on the head, cleft the men to the waist, 
and the Indian tejhs of steel, falling on the waist, cut the men in two. It 
IS said, adds the author, that the Sirohi j^arnghlr established its reputation 
from that day (III, 132)]. 

Again, we have a note on an asU sword in Egetton ; ‘ “ Asfl ”. 
Slightly curved sword of watered steel with two grooves. Plain handle. ' 
Time of Tippoo ' (P. 124). All this is of a piece with JahSnglr’s remark in 
the text ; and the ofil swords of South India seem to have been celebrated 
from Jahangir's time, ' 
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i3 / j iibil ^‘Ji) w*l» 

jjijf \i!t t jfiii- Si^ ^ Olj 

And “ Spark of royal lightning " [o*^**^ oj^ ****] 
gave the date (A.H. 1030).* 

De Thevenot has an excellent description of a 
sword and how it was carried in Mughul India. 

‘Their Swords are four Fingers broad, very 
thick, and by consequence heavy ; they are crooked 
a little, and cut'only on the convex side. Th_ Guard 
is very plain; commonly no more but a handle of 
Iron, with a cross Bar of the same underneath the 
Pummel which is also of Iron, is neither Round nor 
Oval, but is flat above and below like a Whirligigg, 
that the Sword may not slip out of their Hands 
when they fight. The Swords made by the 
Indians are very brittle ; but the English furnish 
them with good ones brought from England. The 
Mogul's use Waste-belts for their Swords ; they are 
two Fingers broad, and have two Hangers into which 
the Sword is put, so that the Point is always 
upwards ; and all the ordinary sort of People in the 
Indies carry them commonly in their Hand, or upon 
their Shoulder like a Musket’ (Part III, p. 43). 

Roe and the John Company traders knew very 
well that good swords were acceptable presents at 
the Mughul Court. 

» Tank. 329-30 : R, & B., U. 204-5. 
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In 1614, amdng Muqarrab Khan’s orders to be 
supplied in England, we find broad, crooked swords. ^ 
These, we are told, are obtainable with difficulty, 
‘for they try them with their knee and, if they stand, 
[they are] in no request' (Letters, II, 173). 

Roe has an interesting story : He placed onqe 
before Jahangir a rich sword of his own with a 
richly embroidered scarf from the Company, along 
with his credentials and the Company's other pre- 
sents (Roe, 9S) Jahangir was so pleased with the 
sword, says Roe, that ‘he sent to me, though ten a 
clock at night, for a servant to tye on his scarfe and 
swoorde the English fashion ; in which he tooke so 
great pryde that he marched up and downe, drawc- 
ing yt and flourishing, and since hath never beene 
seene without yt’ (Ibid., 99). This sword, says ‘ 
Sal bank, ‘did yeeld such surpassing content unto 
him that for the [space of ?] a moneth or more 
scarce did he come to any publique shewe without 
the sword hard by him’ (99, f. n. 1). 

Sword-blades, especially those well gilded, were^ 
often asked for (Letters, II, 224 ; III, 88). 

In another inventory of goods we have 

1 Double-hatched hilt with two blades priced 
at 200 mahmudis. ^ 

1 Crooked sword blade priced at 100 mahmudis. 

1 Fair straight sword priced at 40 mal^miidis. 
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1 Sword priced at 100 mahmudis. 

’ (Letters, IV, 81-83). 

791 sword-blades are in one place rated by the 
John Company factors at 3396 mahmudis (E.F.I. 
1618-1621, 64). 

Shah Jahdn 

In this reign we hear of a sword with gold 
fastenings (shamshir ba saz-i-tila : A.S., II, 307-8, or 
shamshlr ba yaraq-i-tild : B.N., HI, 2h) or with 
enamelled appliances (shamshlr bd yardq-i-mlndkdr : 
B,N., in, 43a), or else of a jewelled sword (passim), 
or an enamelled sword (BM., I. ii, 166; III, 1016). 

There was a famous sword, itself and the 
shoulder-belt profusely jewelled, the price of which 
was stated to be one lakh of rupees. It had come 
into Akbar's treasury among the spoils of Ahmad- 
nagar. Akbar bestowed it on Prince Salim, who, 
when emperor, presented it to Prince Shah Jahan in 
recognition of his victories in the Deccan. Finally, 
when Shah Jahan came to the throne, he offered it 
with other things to Asaf Khan, to whose timely 
action he owed his throne (B.N., I, i, 179-80 ; A.S., 7. 
279). 

So ‘Abdu’l-Hamid. But he is wrong in saying 
that the sword and baldric were given away to Prince 
Shah Jahan as a reward for his services in the Deccan. 
Muhammad Salih only copies him, and is no in- 
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dependent authority. As is clear from the follow- 
ing, these were among the presents given him at the 
time of his departure on the Deccan expedition a year 
earlier. He was then only Prince t^ urram. and not 
Prince " Shah Jahan”. The following entries refer to 
that occasion : 

Roe, writing under date November 1, 1616, says 
that Jahangir bestowed on Prince I^urram ‘a swoord, 
the scaberd all of gould sett with stones, valewed 
at 100,000 rup[ees],’ and ‘a dagger at 40,000’ (P. 282). 
The corresponding entry in Tuzuk runs as follows : 

‘I presented him [the prince] with a 

jewelled sword with a special pardala (sword-belt) 
that had been taken at the conquest of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar, and was very celebrated, and a jewell- 
ed dagger ’ {Tuzuk, 167 ; R. & B., I, 338-39). 

It is true that a jewelled sword with a jewelled 
pardala and a jewelled dagger were also presented 
to the Prince on his victorious return from the 
Deccan a year later {Tuzuk, 195 ; R. & B., I, 395). 
But that was not the particular sword, which is 
specifically mentioned both in B.N. and in Tuzuk. 

liSjl Ahmad Sa’id. Mir 'Ajdl, was sent on 1 Zu'l- 
hijj, 1061, as ambassador to the Sultan of Turkey. 
By his hands a jewelled aigrette and a jewelled 
sword with a jewelled pardala — total price, one lakh 
— were sent to the Sultan with a letter of friendship 
{B.N., III, 55a-h ; A.5., III, 132). 
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Aurangzeb 

Historians of this reign speak of a jewelled 
sword, which occurs pretty frequently^, a sword with 
gold fittings*, and one with jewelled fittings*. Again, 
an enamelled sword is sometimes mentioned*, and 
rarely a sword inlaid with gold, with enamelled 
fittings*. 

A few individual specimens are recorded : On 
10th ^a'ban, 1079, Aurangzeb bestowed on his son, 
Muhammad A‘zam, on the occasion of his marriage, 
among a number of other things, a jewelled sword 
valued at Rs. 20,000 {M A ,77), 

ShadmSn Khwaja, the envoy from BalWb, was 
given as a parting gift, among other things, a jewelled 
sword worth Rs 5,000 {Ibid., 97). 

Khan Mlrza, the ambassador of the ruler of 
Urganj (z.e., IQiwarazm, modern Khiva), received on 
departure (7 RabV II. 1092), for delivery to his 
master, a jewelled sword of the value of Rs. 2,000 
{Ibid., 207). 

The Persian ambassador, who waited on Aurang- 
zeb soon after his coronation, brought as present 
from his master, among other things, ' four Damascus 

‘ AIN.. 183. 819 ; M.A.. 104. 149, 209, 274. 505. 

• AI.N., 1063; M.A.. 130 (twice). 

» AIN.. 956, 976 , 1032 : M.A., IX, 133. 280. 

• M.A.. 506. 

• M.A.. 237. 
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cutlasses, and the same number of poniards, the 
whole covered with precious stones ’ (Bernier, 148). 

The author of Qawa‘id-i-Saltanat-i-Shdhfahani 
speaks with distinction of swords of Yemen (sham- 
shtrha-i-Yamant) which are proverbial in Persian 
literature, and of Indian swords (teghha-i-Hindt) 
(f. 106). Again, in another place he gives the names 
of six Yamani swords in the royal arsenal (f. 22b). 

Alman blades were apparently in warm request 
about 1609. The following in Letters, I, 33 : 

‘Alman Blades or crooked falchions with thick 
backs and such as will not stand bent, a great many 
would be sold at 10 or 12 rials per piece, some also 
fairly set, for they will not want their price, the 
Governor of Cambaya, who is also our patron here, 
called Mocrow Bowcan [Muqarrab Khan], desireth 
1000 for himself but I doubt whether he would be 
as big as his word or no.’ 

These are probably German^ (or European) 
swords.* Egerton has the following note on a sword 
called “Alamani ” : ‘ Shaped like the old German 
Hussar sabre. Hence probably its name. Fine, 
hard, clouded steel ; gilt handle. Guzerat, 16(X). 
Used probably by Hyder s German cavalry ’ {JUus- 

^ Fr. Allemagne, Germany ; allemand, German. The word is met with 
in earlier English, though no longer current. Marlowe has Almain in 
Fttustus. So has Shakespeare in Othello (II, iii, 831. 

* See below. « 
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trated Handbook of Indian Arms, 1236). 

Hawkins’ account of the contents of Jahangir's 
treasury includes the item ‘ Swords of Almainc 
Blades, with the Hilts and Scabberds set with divers 
sorts of rich stones, of the richest sort.’ ‘ 

The swords of the royal forces, says De Laet, 
* are curved like a sickle, but are so badly tempered 
that they break rather than bend. Hence there is a 
great demand for European swords’ (Hoyland's 
Transl.. p. 115). 

From a correspondent's note in the Lahore Civil 
<& Military Gazette of August 29, 1940, which is not 
authentic enough to be quoted, it appears that the 
Pripce of Wales Museum, Bombay, has got an 
“ Alman ” sword. 

Swords of Yemen are to be distinguished from 
“ Alman ” swords spoken of above. Mr. Hodi- 
vala has a rather comprehensive note on the sub- 
ject.* He assumes that “ Alman ” and “ Alyamani" 
(or “ Alyamani ") are mutually inconsistent, and that 
only one of them can be correct. Consequently, re- 
jecting several good authorities cited by himself, he 
expresses the opinion that Yamani is the only correct 
word. 1 beg leave to differ from him on this point. 


* Purchas, HI. 32. See Author’s Imperial Treasury, p. 525. 

'Studies in Indo-Muslim History, 614-15, where he is commenting on 
the Tutuk passage given on p 11 above. 
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To my mind, there is nothing inconsistent between 
“Alman” and {Al)yamani” or ( Al)yamam ” : 
only they mean entirely different things. The first 
comes from Germany, the second from Yemen. I do 
not see why we should try to reduce such different 
things to a common denominator. It is quite in the 
fitness of things that Muqarrab Khan should place a 
large order for “ Alman” swords with the E.I. Coy., 
and again ask for a supply of that article from Eng- 
land^. How could these be Yemen swords ? 

Swords of Yemen were famous. An English 
translation of an Arab War Song by an unknown 
poet runs as follows : 

'Terrible he rode alone. 

With his Yemen sword for aid ; 

Ornament it carried none, 

But the notches on the blade .’ — The Death 
Feud.* 

Jahangir, in a passage already quoted,® speaks 
approvingly of the swords of Yemen. 

Manucci gives us a list of names which belonged 
to some royal weapons, but the author cannot make 
up his mind whether these were swords or daggers 
{ka^aras). We give the Persian names (omitting Dr. 


* Se« pp. 13'14 and 18 above. 

* World's Best Poetry (ed. Carman), X, p. 4. 
*See p. 11 above. 
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Manucci’s corruptions) and their English renderings 


Persian 


English 

Dushman-kush 

•••• 

Killer of Enemies 

War-par 

•••• 

From Side to Side 

Bijli 

»»»» 

Lightning 

Be-khata 

•••• 

Without Fault 

Dushman-sitan 

•••• 

Captor of the Enemy 

Be-qarari (?) 


Restlessness 

'Alam-sitan 


World Conqueror 

Abdar 

.... Fine-tempered 

Fath-i-lashkar 

.... Army- vanquisher 

Qamqam 

• ••• 

7 

Kafir-kush 

.... Infidel-slayer 

Shah-Hnayat 

• ••• . 

Royal Gift 

Du^man-pai 

.... Enemy-pursuer 

Zahr-i-qatil 

.... Murderous-poison 

Khuda-bahhsh 

.... God-given 

'Ati-madad 

.... ‘All’s help 

Hathyar 

.... Hand’s friend 

Damdar 

Sharp-edged 

Fariq-i-dUta 

.... Cleaver in twain 

Kamar-zeb 

.... Waist-adorner 


1 

World Conqueror (the 

'Alamgir 

i 

one Aurangzeb usually 
carries in his hand) 

Yar-i-wafaddr 

.... Faithful Friend 

tJoslyan-guzar 

.... Cuirass-cleaver 
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Zor-zarb ' .... Violent Stroke 

Zalim-kush .... Tyrant-slayer 

Zahr-ab .... Venomous 

Faih-i- Alam .... World Conquest 

{Storia, II, 358-59). 

Now we can turn to the pictures of swords and 
sabres, which are available. 

The Sabres illustrated in the Loan Exhibition of 
Antiquities may be taken together. 

The reader will find a generous display of this 
weapon in L.E.A. (pll. 1-IV, VII, and VIII). Some 
of the remarkable weapons given there are noted 
below : 

No. A. 19 (PI. Ill (a) ) bears date 1055 A.H. 
(= 1645 A.C.) and is inlaid with gold. The hilt and 
the blade are inscribed with a number of holy texts, 
one of them a pretty long one. 

PI VIII, No. A. 174, has 'silver-inlaid hilt, with 
cross-guard, circular pommel, and knuckle-guard’. 
The inscription on the back of the blade, inlaid in 
gold, reads : 

ixJut 4k!)l 4.«Aiu*9k 

That is, made to the order of Jahangir. The in- 
scription includes the name of ^ah Jahan, whose 
punch-mark also appears on the blade. 
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The most remarkable weapon is a ‘sabre, gold* 
inlaid, with cross-guard and circular pommel hilt*. 
The back of the blade bears the inscription : 

^ < 1 ^ 
i.r»i -Oil Ji^j j-i. -ai 

It was made in 1046 A.H., and belonged to Shah 
Jahan. It was lent by the Maharaja of Alwar. ‘The 
hilt’, remarks the Editor, ‘seems to be. modern’ 
(PI. VIII. No. A. 175). 

PI. VIII, A. 176 is a small sabre with gold-inlaid 
hilt and velvet sheath. The punch mark on the blade 
gives date 1030 A.H., and the back of the blade 
bear^ the following inscription (in nasta'liq) inlaid 
in gold letters : — 

,xx^ 

from which we learn that it belonged to Data 
^ukoh, who, however, was at this date only about 
six years of age. 

Another sabre, with gold-inlaid hilt and stamped 
leather sheath, bears the following inscription (in 
nasia'liq) on the back of the blade, inlaid in gold : 

111 * 

(PI. VIII; No. A. 177). 

A sword called “ ‘Alamgir ** was sent by Shah 
Jahan to Aurangzeb soon after the latter had defeat- 
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ed Dara Shukoh at SamQgarh {Al N., 112). This 
cannot be the inscribed sword mentioned above, as 
the latter bears the year 1110 as the date of its 
manufacture. 

PI. VIII, No A. 178, is the gafar-takya' of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb It is a short sabre ‘with gold- 
inlaid hilt with cross-guard, crutch-pommel,^ and old 
leather sheath. Lower half of blade wider than 
upper.’ 

It bears the following (apparently not wholly 
legible) inscription on the back of the blade, inlaid 
in gold nasta'llq characters : 

w ^ ^ ****** 

w-*»** » l j 

Another sabre, which bears the punch-mark 
’’Alamglr Shahl 1071’ has gold-inlaid and guarded 
hilt, globular fluted pommel, and velvet scabbard. 
The back of the blade has two Persian and two Urdu 
verses inscribed on it : 


Persian 




*• For the gafar-takya tee nest page. 



Reproduced from Loan Exhibition of >inri£/u?ti#’?, pi VIII (fc) 
by permission of Government of India (Archaeological 
Survey of India Department) 



See pp. 22-25. 
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Urdu 

'^3 85 ^ 

c^5V tUsr^^ 

<_i ^S 4 y 

A later inscription shows that it came into the 
possession of Nawwab Mansur ‘All Khan Bahadur 
in 1177 A.H. The weapon is now in possession 
of His Highness the Maharaja Scindhia of Gwalior 
(PI. VIII, No. A. 179). 

Quite a number of sabres among the exhibits 
seem to have belonged to Shah ‘Abbas of Persia. 
PI. Ill, No. A. 163, PL IV, No. A. 78, PL VII, 
No. A. 180, PL VIII, Nos. A. 185, A. 186, and A. 188a 
(?) are examples. The last (A. 188a) is dated 1081 
A H. (— 1670-71 A.C.) and belonged apparently to 
Shah 'Abbas, who, however, died in 1038 A.H> 
( = 1628-29 A.C.) ! 

A short sabre was often placed close to the 
Emperor when seated. It was known as ^afar- 
takya. The lower half of its blade was wider than 
the upper, and the handle was so shaped that the 
arm might rest on it. 

It can be seen in many pictures, e g., in PI VIII, 
A. 178 PL XLVI (a) ; and PI XLVII (c). 


*■ Mote fully noted on last pa(e. 
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Some interesting enamelled sword-hilts are 
illustrated on PI. 67 of Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 
1903. 

Three excellent swords of historical interest and 
importance, which were acquired for the Delhi 
Museum of Archeology in 1914, are described and 
illustrated by K. B. M. l^afar Hasan in A.S.I. Annual 
Report 1915-16 (pp. 111-13 and PI. LIX). Necessary 
portions of his vivid description of them is given 
below : 

T. "All Mar dan Khan’s sword. It is a curved 
bladed sword, of the type usually called a scimitar. 
The blade, made of faulad (steel) with excellent 
jauhars (watering), and inlaid with gold at the back, 
measures 2' 7|" in length and H" in breadth. The 
hilt has an ivory grip with a gold plated cross-guard 
inlaid with enamel, and a pommel shaped like the 
head of a ram. The wooden scabbard is covered with 
red velvet and furnished with a gold mounting and 
two sling rings, ornamented with inlaid work like 
the cross-guard of the hilt. 

The sword contains two inscriptions written in 
nasta'llq characters and inlaid in gold, one being on 
the back and the other on a face of the blade. 

Inscription on the hack of the blade 

AilkLwi j .xUL .oUL 

• 
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Translation 

“This sword of honour had the honour of 
(bestowal) by His Majesty Shah ‘Abbas (may God 
perpetuate his country and his kingdom) on the slave 
‘All Mardan Khan. The year ” 

As indicated by the inscription, the sword was 
presented by ^ah ‘Abbas Safwi [Safawi] the King 
of Persia ( 1587-1629) to ‘All Mardan Khan* (P. 111). 

‘It appears that the sword was presented to ‘All 
Mardan Khan after he was made Governor of 
Qandhar, as he is addressed in the inscription by the 
title of “ Khan ", which was conferred upon him 
with that appointment. It was apparently .brought to 
India in the year 1047 A.H. (1637-8 A.D.), when he 
took refuge at the court of Shahjahan. Later on it 
came into the possession of Sa'adat *Ali Khan, the 
Nawab of Oudh ( 1798-1814), who inscribed his name 
on its blade in the year 1214 A.H. (1799-1800 A.D.). 

Inscription on a face of the blade. 

I r IF' ' 

T ranslation 

“ O ‘All the exalted ! 

Waziru-l-Mulk Nawab Sa'adat ‘All Khan Baha- 
dur. 1214 A.H. (1799-1800 A.D.).’* 
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2. SJ^hjahans sword. This sword has a slightly 
curved blade made of sakheld,' measuring 2' Si" long 
and r wide and bearing a small engraving of an 
umbrella, the emblem of royalty, inlaid in gold. 

The hilt with cross-guard and circular pommel is 
inscribed with the ninetv-nine attributes of God, in- 
laid in gold. The Persian inscription, also inlaid in 
gold letters at the back of the blade, records that 
the sword belonged to the Emperor Shahjahan. It is 
engraved in nasta'liq characters and runs as 
follows : — 

r A • I • I V J 

Translation 

“There s no God but Allah and Muhammad is 
His prophet. This is the chief [? special] sword of 
the second Sahibqiran (Lord of the happy constella- 
tion [conjunction] ) the King champion of faith, the 

emperor of sea and land (named) Shahjahan 

Nusrat Bakhsh (the bestower of victory).” 

The letters and figures written disconnectedly at 
the end of the inscription have some mysterious 

^ ‘Sdkhela IS an Indian term applied to a kind uf steel. It is distin- 
fished from faulSd in its properties of being elastic and having a lustre, 
while the latter is brittle and contains veins or streaks running through 
It which are called jauhart (watering)’ (P. 112, f n. 4). 
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meaning not apparent ; while Nusrat Bakhsh (the 
bestower of victory) appears to be the name of the 
sword’ (Pp. 112-13). 

‘3. Aurangzeb’s sword. It is a curved bladed 
sword, with the peculiarity that one face of its blade 
contains jauhars of fauldd and the other the lustre of 
sakhela. A sword of this kind is called chap in Indian 
dialect The blade, which is inscribed with the names 
of God and ‘All and bears a small engraving of an 
umbrella inlaid ili gold, measures 2' lOi" in length 
and If" in breadth. The punch mark on the blade 
near the hilt contains the following words : — 

1 1 1 »i-i. 

T ranslation 

“ ‘Alamgir the Emperor, champion of the faith, 
1112 A.H. (1700-1 A.D.).” 

The hilt with cross-guard and circular pommel, 
which is inlaid with gold and silver, is not the 
original one, which is said to have been sold to Baron 
Rothschild. The scabbards of Nos. 2 and 3 are 
modern and are not of special interest’ (P. 113). 

This last is ‘No. E 71, Sabre of Aurangzeb’ in 
the Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of Archeeology, 
where the inscription varies slightly from the one 
given here. The previous two swords are not trace- 
able in the Catalogs. 
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Sword-belts 

Sword-belts, waist-bands and baldrics may now 
be considered 

The word band~o-bar is often used for ‘fasten- 
ings ’ of a sword In Zafar Nama we meet with 
bar-i-tila (gold fastenings) (I. 585) ; and we have it 
in Budayuni (II, 197) that Mun‘im KhSn “ KhSn 
Khan an ” called for a sword, the band-o-bcir (fasten- 
ings) of which was set with precious jewels, and 
bound it round the waist of Da'od, the King of 
Bengal. The word occurs in Tuzuk, twice with a 
sword, ^ and once with a quiver.* In B.N. (II, 519) 
it is used in the sense of fastenings of sword and 
shield. 

In Timurid history the sword is very often 
accompanied by a waist-band {kamar, or rarely 
kamar-hand), which is either gold (plain : kamar-i-zar^ 
or kamar-i-zarrm,* or worked : kamar-i-zarnigarY 
or jewelled {kamar-i-murrassa') ,* 

The author of Nama records that Prince 

Muhammad Sultan (Timur’s grandson and appointed 
heir) bestowed on a sarddr a robe of honour, a 

» P 137 (R. & B.. I. 280) and p. 284 top (R. & B.. II. 114). 

» P. 145 (R. A B., 1. 295). 

» Zafar Nama, I. 661 ; II. 38, 71. 

• Ibid.. I, 755 ;II. 61. 

• Ibid., II. 71. 

• Ibid., I. 321. 754 : II. 34. 175. 491. 
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waist- band {kamar-band) and a sword with bar-i-tila} 

Occasionally a golden baldric {hama’il-i-zarrtn) 
goes with a sword.* 

On XIV New Year’s Day of Jahangirs reign. 
Prince Shah Jahan offered to his father an assortment 
of gems and jewelled articles of singular value and 
workmanship. It included a jewelled pardala and a 
sword-hilt prepared in the prince's own goldsmiths’ 
establishment. Most of the jewels had been carved 
before being set, the prince taking special pains with 
the designs. The value was fixed at 50,000 rupees 
(Tuzuk, 265). 

Again, we hear of a baldric or shoulder-belt, on 
which two lakhs had been spent. With a throne 
worth five lakhs, this pardala was originally intended 
by Prince Shah Jahan for a present to Jahangir, but 
was never offered. It fell as booty to the imperial- 
ists, who had marched against the rebellious prince 
{Tuzuk, 362 ; R. & B., II, 262). 

On Wednesday, the 2nd RabV I, 1048 AJi., a 
jewelled waist-band worth Rs 5,000 with Rs 40,000 
cash was bestowed on Yadgar Beg, the Persian 
ambassador {B.N., II, 101 ; A.5., II, 291). 

In the month of Shawwal, 1049 A.H., Shah Jahan 

* ^afar Ndma, I, 585. Darby'* translation (History of Ttmur-Bec, I. 
401) is quite wide of the mark. For ‘ bSr-i-tilS', which has stumped, the 
translator, see my note on ‘ band-o-bSr' (last page). 

• Ibid.. I, 696. 
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sent to ‘Adil Khan. King of Bijapur, a jewelled waist 
band worth Rs. 40,000 (B.N., II, 177). 

Mir IJarif IspahanI “ Fida’I Khan ” was commis- 
sioned by ^ah Jah3n to buy some Arab horses He 
started for Arabia and Turkey in the end of Jumadd 
II, X R. Y. It was proposed that he should take with 
him a letter of greetings and friendship to the Sultan 
of Turkey, which might prove useful. After per- 
forming the pilgrimage at Mecca he proceeded to 
Mosul, where he met (1048 A.H.) Murad IV. the 
Sultan of Turkey, who was on the point of laying 
siege to Baghdad. Shsh Jahan sent nim, besides 
the letter, a jewelled waist-band packed in a gold 
casket (B.N.. II, 185 86; AS., II. 320) 

On 9th Zul qa'd, 1064, Shah Jahan sent to ‘Adil 
Khan of Bijapur a robe of honour and a jewelled 
waist-band worth 30.000 rupees {B.N., III, f. 92b ; 
AS., Ill, 192), 

Similarly a jewelled waist-band (feamar-i- 
murassa' or kamar-hand-i-murassa') is of usual occur- 
rence in Aurangzeb's time {Al.N., 624 and 1051 
(twice) ; M A., 482). 

The fastenings of a sjwm^r are found in many 
pictures of the period. 

The following are chosen at random from 
L.E.A,i—XXX\V (a) Jahangir, XLV (a) Shah JahSn, 
L (a) Nobles and officers in Aurangzeb's durbar. 
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LI (f) Islam Khan. LIII (al Mirza Nauzar, (d) 
Khalilu*llah Khan. LIV (b) Fazlu'llah Khan. LV (a) 
BahSdur Shah's noble. 

Kamar-bands and swords may be seen on 
pis. XXI and XXVII of Binyon and Arnold’s Court 
Painters, where we can also study the way in which 
the sword was hung. On pi. XXX (ibid.) we sec 
Asad Khan wearing a kamar-band with a jamdhar 
tucked in. 

In Egerton’s Illustrated Handbook of Indian 
Arms a “ kamr ” is described as a belt, which is in 
many cases a leather belt.' In one case it is a kamar- 
band of white cotton embroidered with gold.* 

Khanda 

The Khanda is a long, straight sword. It was 
not worn on the body, but was earned sheathed in 
the hand It can be easily recognized by a spike on 
the pommel. 

The khanda seems to have been an ineffective, 
or at least an unwieldy, weapon, unsuited to sudden 
attack. When Akbar was marching against 'Abdu'llih 
Khan Uzbeg in Malwa and was about to join battle, 
KhaksSr Sul^Sn suggested to the emperor that the 
expedition should be abandoned. The emperor was 


* P. 83i> (No. 143), p. Ilia (Nos. 428-31). p. 133 (Nos. 683 and 684), 
and p. 139o (No. 735) * P. 139o (No. 737). 
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SO enraged that he attacked him with a sword. As 
it was an Indian khanda, says Abn’l-Fazl, the man 
was not killed.^ 

The following is interesting as commentary on 
the terminology used. Jahangir states in one place 
that Lakhmi Chand, Raja of Kumaun, came and 
offered, among other things, ‘ swords which in their 
language they call khanda, and daggers which they 
call katar ’ {Tuzuk. 106-7 ; R. & B.. i. 218)^ 

For pictures the reader is referred to A'in, I, pi. 
XII. No. 2, and LE.A„ pL I. Nos. A. 3, A. 39 
and A. 42; pi. II. No. A. 22 {hilt inlaid with gold), 
and pi. Ill, No. A. 51. One can see some fine 
specimens in actual use in the following pictures : 
LE.A„ pi. XXVIll (b), pi. XLV J (c). pi. LI (a) and 
(f), and pi. LIV (d). 

Indian Drawings (School of Jahangir), pi. 9, 
gives Shah Jahan standing, khunda in hand. 

Dhup 

This is a straight sword, primarily a Deccan 
weapon. It differs very slightly, if at all, from the 
khanda, which seems to be the name in use among 
the hill tribes of Kumaon.* 

* A,N„ 11, 226 ; Ti., II, 347. Beveridge says, on the authority of M. . 
'Abdu'l-Haq ‘Abid, that khanda is a short, pointed sword {Ibid., 347, f.n.2?. 
Khanda, as the reader knows, is not a short, but a very long sword. 

* See ante. , 
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On p. 130 of B- N,t II, we read that on 5 
Ramazan, 1048, a long sword, which the Emperor 
uses as a stick, and which is called dhup in the 
Deccan, was conferred on ‘All Mardan Khan. 

A jewelled dhup was bestowed on Raja Jaswant 
Singh in the end of ^ul-kijj, 1050 (B.N., II, 229). 

In Aurangzeb's reign a jewelled dhup was once 
bestowed (1078 A.H.) on Prince Muhammad A‘?am 
(Af.A., 70). 

Among less distinguished recipients of this reign 
arc ; Sha’ista Khan ‘ Amlru l-Umara Shaikh Nizam 
of Hyderabad “Muqarrab Khan” (a dhup with a 
jewelled pardala)* Muhammad Amin KhSn (a dhup)} 

A dhup or ‘ sword of state ’ can be seen in 
L.E.A : pi. XI («). 


Bugda 

A hiigda or bughda is, according to Vullers, ‘a 
cleaver used by cooks or butchers, a large knife.’ 

On 23 RabV I, 1049, Shah Jahan bestowed on 
Muhsin and ‘Abdullah, sons of MansQr Haji, the 
envoy of Nazr Muhammad Khan, robes of honour, 
bugdas of enamelled gold and 5,000 rupees {B.N., II, 
153). 


* M.A., 167. For a fuller account we elsewhere. 
•Ibid., 324. •Ilnd., 454. 
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Guptl 

The reader can see some sword-sticks (A. 6 and 
7) and a dagger-stick (A. 43) on pi. I of L.E.A. ; 
and Exhibit A. 130 is a dagger-crutch, inlaid with 
silver (PI. VII (c)). 

SECTION II : SHIELDS 

Closely connected with the sword was the 
shield, the former being the weapon of offence, the 
latter of defence. Sword and shield were the indis- 
pensable equipment of the swordsman. So we can 
take up the shield before quite finishing with the 
sword. 

In the history of Timilr’s time shields of Aleppo 
are mentioned with pride [l^afar Nama, II, 290) 

Abn'l-Fazl mentions two shields, the sipar and 
the dhaU besides two fencing shields, the khera and 
the pharu The prices given are as follows : 

Sipar (PI. XIII, No. 40). 1 R. to 50 Rs. 

Dhal (PI. XIJI, No. 41). ^ R. to 4 mohurs. 

Khera .... 1 R. to 4 mohurs. 

Phari (PI. XIII, No. 42). 1 R. to 1 mohur. 

(A'in, I, 122 ; Blochmann, 118). 

The phart is a small shield made of cane or 
bamboo according to Shakespear (Hindustani- 
English Dictionary) and of leather 'according to 
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Platts {Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and 
English), 

Egerton’s note to No. 434 (p. Ill) runs as fol- 
lows : ‘Shields are generally made of steel, sambur- 
skin, buffalo, nylghau, elephant, and rhinoceros hide, 
which is most prized. The latter is sometimes 
painted, figured with silver leaf, and varnished, with 
bosses lightly ornamented with gold 

I 

The raw rhinoceros hides are ornamented with 

silver or gilt bosses, crescents, and stars.’ 

Occasionally we have a shield of papier mache 
lacquered and gilt (No. 438 from Karauli, and 
No. 443 from Bikanir). 

‘The defensive Arms of the Indians' says De 
Thevenot, ‘are a round Buckler about two foot in 
diameter : It is made of Buff, varnished over with 
Black, and hath a great many Nails, the heads where- 
of are above an inch over ; with it they defend 
themselves against Arrows and Swords’ (Pt. Ill, p. 44). 
Linschoten tells us of shields of tortoise-shell, 
'wrought and inlaide very workemanlike* made by 
the people of Cambay (I, 61). 

In his account of the siege of Chitor, AbG'1-Fazl 
mentions trenchers and other workmen protecting 
themselves by shields of raw hides.^ 


» A.N., II, 316 ;Tr., 11.467. 
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A shield is not a common present in the earlier 
reigns. It accompanies a sword on rare occasions. 
For an instance see Tuzuk, 280 ; R. & B., II, 107. 

On Solar Weighment Day, V R. Y., the presents 
from Qasim Khan. Governor of Bengal, were placed 
before Shah Jahan. They consisted of 33 elephants, 
27 gunt horses, many shields of Bengal manufacture, 
40 maunds of aloes-wood and other things : total 
value, over two lakhs of rupees ^ 

In Shah Jahan’s time we hear frequently of a 
shield with gold enamelled fittings. One was be- 
stowed, for instance, on Subhag Parkash, the Jagirdar 
of Sarmtir {B.N., III, f. 103&). 

Aurangzeb's historians have jewelled shields.* 
shields with gold* or enamelled* or jewelled® fittings, 
or, again, shields with either gold® or jewelled* 
rosettes or bosses. 

Tavernier describes, in the following passage, 
a beautiful shield which he presented to Aurangzeb 
on 12th September, 1665 : 

*A shield of bronze in high relief thoroughly well 
gilt, the gilding alone costing 300 ducats of gold, which 

^ B.N.. I. ), 409. 

* M.A.. 136. 296. 

* Al. N., 567. 881. 1063. 

* Ibid., 566. 603. 877. 

» Ibid.. 624, 855, 915. 1063 ; M A., 255. 

* M.A.. 158. 

^ Ibid.. 81. 130. 159, 171, 209 
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amount to 1.800 livres [£135], and the whole piece 
to 4,378 livres [£328. 75.]. In the middle was repre- 
sented the history of Curtius, who threw himself, 
on horseback and fully armed, into the gulf which 
opened in Rome, whence a mephitic vapour emanat- 
ed. On the circuit of the shield was a clever repre- 
sentation of the siege of Rochelle It was the 
chef d' oeuvre of one of the most excellent workmen 
in France, and it had been ordered by M. I'* Cardinal 
Richelieu All the great nobles who were then 
with the Emperor Aurangzeb were charmed with 
the beauty of this work of art, and they told him 
that he should place this rich piece on the grand 
elephant which carried the standard before His 
Majesty on the march’ (I, 114). 

Manucci gives names of four of the Emperor’s 
famous shields, which we must say, are fully de- 
scriptive and appropriate : 

Aftab-i-'Alam . — Sun of the world 
Mahtah-i-* Alam . — Moon of the world 
Saya-i-Alam - — Shadow of the world. 
Ro^am-i-'Alam — Light of the world. 

{Storia, II, 359). 

Without telling us of what substance these 
shields are made, the author goes on to say that 
‘there are many others made of rhinoceros hide, 
which will resist a musket-ball. There is a different 
kind, made of buffalo hide, which an arrow cannot 
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penetrate, and it is some of these that are presented 
to officers’ {Ihid, 359-60). 

In Egerton, Illustrated Handbook of Indian 
Arms, the reader will find illustrated sections of (1) 
a dlial of Damascus steel, richly damascened in gold, 
ornamented with bosses and an Arabic inscription 
inlaid in gold (No. 696 : Fig 7 on p 49) and (2) an- 
other dh^l of bluish steel, chiselled in low relief and 
damascened with gold, richly ornamented, bosses 
encrusted with diamonds (No. 697 : Fig 6 on p. 48). 

The Loan Exhibition of Antiquities has a few 
interesting shields of steel, one decorated with floral 
designs in bas relief (PI. IV, No. A. 83), another de- 
corated with hunting scenes, also in bas-relief {Ibid., 
No. A. 113), and a third 'overlaid with rich decora- 
tion in brass, representing warriors, mythological 
heroes, and hunting scenes’ (PI. X, No A. 213). The 
periods are not indicated. 



CHAPTER II 


DAGGERS AND PONIARDS 

The list in Ain includes :—(l) Jamdhar, (2) 
Khaniar. (3) KhapwOt (4) Jamkhdk, (5) B3nk, (6) 
Janbwa, (7) Kcdara, (8) Narsink-moth. We take 
these in order. 


(1) Jamdhar 

As illustrated in A'in (PI. XII, No. 4), the 
jamdhar has a beautiful handle and a broad straight 
blade. 

The price of an ordinary jamdhar in the A’in is 
from J rupee to 2) mohurs (A’in, I, 119 ; Bloch- 
mann, 117). 

Babur tells us how on the 'Id festival, 932 A.H., 
he gave away to nobles and officers jewelled bhan~ 
jars, jewelled ka^aras. and jewelled jamdhars 
{Tiizuk-i-Baburi, 208; Memoirs of Babur, II, 252). 

Humayun and Akbar 

In HumayUn’s time we hear of jewelled jamdhars 
and khapwas (Humdyun-Nama, 33). 

Gift of arms was not nearly so frequent in 
Akbar’s time, as in later reigns. Still we hear that 
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Akbar presented ‘Abidi ^wa ja with a jamdhar ( 18 
Mihr, LR.Y.) {A.N., text, III, 839) 

Shah Jahan 

Shah Jahan’s historians speak of jamdhars with 
ornamentation and fittings of various kinds. 

A jamdhar, which was sometimes of gold,^ was 
either enamelled* or jewelled.* In either case it was 
usually accompanied by a phuUkatara which was 
either plain* or jewelled.* 

The following deserves individual mention. 
A jamdhar set with valuable diamonds and yaquts, 
with phuhkatara and a waist band begemmed with 
costly diamonds, was presented to Dara Shukoh 
(BN, 111, 41b). 

Aurangzeb 

In Aurangzeb’s time, likewise, we have plain,® 
jewelled,* and enamelled* jamdhars, sometimes with 
phul-hatara,* more often with a string of pearls,* 
occasionally with both ** 

III 116 

’ Ibid 116 43a 73a and 91a 

* Ibid , 89b, and 1036 

* Ibid 75a 91a 

*A/N,1047 .VIA, 518 

•AIN. 124, 157, 242, 481 , Af A , 73, 104 

•AIN, 157, 1037 , M.A., 88 

* Ai A , 73 

•AIN, 124, 157 195, 242, 405 481 

•• M A., 130 
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Raghiinath Singh Sisodia received {Muharram, 
1080) a jamdhar worth Rs. 1.000 {M.A., 85). 

(2) Kh anjar 

The ^anjar has a doubly-curved blade and a hilt 
like a sword. ‘The hhaniar ' says a note by the 
translator of Siyaru’l-Mutaakh-^irin, ‘is a poniard, 
with a bent blade, peculiar to the Turks, who 
carry it upright and on the right side ; but it is 
occasionally worn by both Persians and Indians, the 
latter wearing it on the left side and inclined’ {Seir 
Mutaqherin (1195 H.), translated by Notamanus 
(Haji Mustapha), 1, 152, note 114). 

■For illustrations of a Wianjar see A’in, pi. XII, 
No. 5, also Egerton, Illustrated Handbook of Indian 
Arms, pi. VI, Nos. 5 and 7. 

Abn’l-Fazl gives the price of a khanjar as from 
i rupee to 5 rupees (Am, I, 119 ; Blochmann, 117). 

Here is de Thevenot’s description of the Mughul 
Indian dagger and the way it was worn : 

‘It is their custom also to carry a Dagger by 
their sides, the Blade being near a Foot long, and 
above four Fingers broad at the Handle. They have 
an odd kind of Guard, and I don’t remember that 
I have ever seen any thing in France relating to 
Arms that looks liker it than the handle of some 
Moulds for casting of Bullets, or Small-shot ; it is 
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made of two square Bars of Iron one Finger broad, 
and about a Foot long, which are paralell, and four 
Inches distant one from another; growing round 
they joyn together at the upper part of the Blade, 
and have cross Bars of two little Iron-Rods two 
Inches distant from one another 

The Indians never want one of these Daggers by 
their side, betwixt the Girdle and Cuba ; they carry 
it always bending a little sideways, so that the end 
of the Guard comes pretty high, and the Point pretty 
low upon their Stomach. The Officers of War have 
also Daggers with an Iron-Guard, but it is damasked 
and guilt ; and Persons of great quality have of them 
after the Persian fashion, which are less and richer' 
{Travels, Part III, p. 43). 

A mention of jewelled khcinjars in Memoirs of 
B^ur has already been referred to under jamdhars} 

Badi'u’z-Zaman Mirza entertained Babur (912 
AM.) in Bagh-i-Jahanara at Herat and presented 
him with a jewelled kbcinjar, a charqah and a tupchaq 
horse {Tuzuk-i-Bcihurt, 121 ; BSbur’s Memoirs, II, 14). 

The following list of presents is interesting: 

' As a demonstration of joy on the birth of 
HumaiQn's son, and on KamrSn's marriage,’ says 
Bsbur, T sent Mirza TabrIzI and Mirza Beg Taghai 
to these princes, with ten thousand shahrukhis each 


* P. 41. 
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as marriage presents. They also carried [for each] 
a robe and a girdle, both of which I had myself worn. 
By the hands of Mulla Behishti, I sent to Hindal an 
enamelled dagger and belt an inkstand, set with 
jewels ; a stool {^sandali, a seat], inlaid with mother of 
pearl ; a short gown [ ? nimcha], from my own ward- 
robe, and a girdle’ ( Tuzub-i-Baburt, 232 ; Memoirs of 
Babur, II, 368). 

A jewelled waist-khanjar was given away to 
Hasan ‘Ali (10 ?u'l-hijj\ 935 A.H.) {Tuzuh-i-Baburi, 
246 ; Memoirs of Babur, II, 419). 

During his wanderings, Humayun, when he was 
at Umarkot, bestowed kamar-^anjars and robes of 
honour on the Ran§ of that place ( who had welcom- 
ed' and helped the fugitive emperor) and his sons.* 
In Safar, 992 AM., Akbar bestowed on Mirza 
Khan, one of the Gujarat nobles, the title Khan 
Khanan”. a horse, a robe of honour, a jewelled waist- 
^anjar, a ttiman togh and the rank of 5,000 — the 
highest open to any but the princes.* 

Jahangir bestowed a jewelled ^anjar worth 
Rs. 6,000 on Qutbu’d-Din Khan (I R. Y.J (Tuzuk, 
36 ;R. &B., I, 77). 

‘ The Persian text has kamar-khaniarmi-murassa'. and Pavet de 
Couiteille translates ‘un poignard avec son ceinturon incruste de pierreiies’ 
(11.383). I would translate ‘a jewelled waist- feAan tar *. See my note 
on hamar.^am^r (p. 6, f. n, 4). 

* HumayUn-Ndma, 58. Mrs. Beveridge translates kamar-^anfar 
' sword'belts ’ [p. 157]. 

* BudayDni, II, 336. 
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Among miscellaneous or passing mentions of 
jewelled khanjars we may cite : one jewelled hhan- 
jar (Tuzuk, 37 ; R. & B., I, 19) and two jewelled 
khanjars (Tuzuk ; 139, R..& B., 1, 283). 

Jahangir bestowed on Raria Karan a jewelled 
khan jar which had been finished at a cost of Rs 2,000 
(X R. YJ (Tuzuk. 144; R & B. I. 293). 

Early in XI R. Y., Mir Jamalu’d'Dln Husain 
offered, among other things, a jewelled khanjar 
made under his own .-upervision. On its hilt was set 
a yellow yaqui^, extremely clear and fine, the size of 
half a hen's egg. Jahangir had not seen such a fine 
and big yellow ruby before The hilt was set, besides, 
with other yaquts of European taste (or cut) and old 
emeralds of special cut and shape. *The experts ap* 
praised the dagger at 50,000 rupees.* 

Jewelled daggers, as we have seen, are of 
common occurrence. Occasionally we have a 
khanjar which is zar-nishan. One such was be- 
stowed on ‘AbduT- Rahim “Khan ^anan”, Jahangir s 
tutor and guardian, and Commander- in-Chief*. So 
it was a mark of special favour. 

' R. & B. translate it ‘ a yellow ruby ' ,1, 318), and then correct it to 
‘ a topaz ' in a footnote. My reasons for keeping the Persian word (here 
and elsewhere and not adopting an English equivalent are set forth in 
The Imperial Treasury of the Indian M-ujhuls (pp. 316-20), whete the YiqfSt 
is discussed. 

* TSzuk, 155-56 ; corrected with P. U. L. MS., f. 165<i. My own trans- 
lation. * Tuzuk, 203 : R. & B. . I, 410. 
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The long and interesting story of how “ Khan-i- 
‘Alam ” presented to Jahangir a dagger with the 
handle of spotted (or veined) walrus tooth, which 
Shah ‘Abbas, King of Persia, had bestowed on the 
former, how delighted Jahangir was with it, how he 
sent out men to Iran and Tnran in search of piebald 
walrus tooth, how Prince Shah Jahan came, by pure 
chance, upon ‘ a coloured tooth of great beauty and 
delicacy’, and presented it to Jahangir, who was 
fascinated and had two magnificent dagger-hilts and 
a thumb-stall made out of it by skilful workmen, 
who were richly rewarded ; how Khwaja Hasan of 
Transoxiana sent to Jahangir a perfect and very 
delicate tooth, in return for which the latter sent 
him 30,000 rupees in goods ; and finally how 
Jahangir presented to Sultan Parwiz a tupchaq horse, 
a waist-dagger with a black-and-white jauhardar 
handle [of walrus tooth], a ^assa sword and a 
^assa shield — all this has been narrated at full 
length in my Imperial Treasury of the Indian 
Mughuls (pp. 446-51) under Walrus ivory or the 
“ Fish-teeth It will take up too much space to 
repeat the whole narrative here, although it is strict- 
ly relevant; and any attempt at summarizing it would 
rob it of its charm. Those who are interested can 
read the whole account in its entirety in the place 
indicated. 
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A mace studded all over with diamonds worth 
one lakh of rupees, and a ‘fine and rare jewelled 
kamar khan jar' were sent along with a letter of 
friendship to Shah 'abbas of Persia through Aqa 
Muhammad, the Persian ambassador, who took leave 
of Jahangir late in Jumadd II, 1035 A.H. (Tuzuk, 
•401 bottom). 

In Shah Jahan’s reign we find jewelled^ bhanjars 
with* or without phul-katdra ; and occasionally a 
gold bkaniar? 

WaqqSs Haji, ambassador of Nazr Muhammad 
Khan of Balkh. was honoured (last day of Zu'l-hijj, 
1041) with a jewelled ^anjar valued at Rs. 4,000 
{B.N., 1, i. 431). 

Yadgar Beg, the Persian ambassador, who had 
tendered some presents, was honoured, on ‘Id*i azhd 
day, 1047, with a jewelled ^anjar worth Rs. 4,000 
(B.N., II, 95). 

Shah Jahan sent iShawwaU 1064) to Muhammad 
IV, Sultan of Turkey, a W^njar set with diamonds 
and ydquts with jewelled rosettes and a string of 
pearls and emeralds, which had been prepared in the 
royal manufactory at a cost of one lakh, along with a 
waist-band begemmed with diamonds and ydquts 
(price, Rs 40.000) Ill, 91a ; A.5., III, 191). 

> 5..V.. II, 126 ; B.N., III, 11b 4 1016. 

•5.N,. II. 126 ; B.N., HI. 116. 

* B.N.. Ill, 41a. 
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Data Shukoh sent (1644 A.C.) to the E. I. 
Company President, as present. ‘ a jewel of dyamonds 
and rubies, vallued at 1,000 rupees’ (E.F.l. 1642— - 
1645, p. 215). 

We are told in Dagh- Register, 1644-45 ('p. 244) 
that Shah Jahan sent to President Breton a dagger 
with a gold hilt, set with diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds, and also a medal of the same, set with 
diamonds, the former being valued at 2.000, and the 
latter at 1,500, rupees (E. F. I. 1642—1645. p. 230, 
f. n. 1). The editor surmises that this medal was the 
‘ jewel ’ presented by Dara ^ukoh (noticed above). 

Again on January 30, 1651, Richard Davidge^ 
received from Prince Dara Shukoh a dagger for the 
President and a robe of honour for himself. The 
dagger, says the report, is of very neat workman* 
ship, the handle of crystal garnished with gold, 
studded with rubies (one a very fair one), and the* 
sheath set with gold also studded with rubies. It is^. 
in our judgerient, continues the report, not much 
inferior in value to that given by the King, although 
there are no diamonds on it (referring prewmably 
to the dagger we have noticed in the last paragraph) 
(£. F, 1. 1651—1654, pp. 49-50). 

Aurangzeb 

Jewelled Manjars are common in this reign i^^apd 

‘ Al. N., 45 . 976 , 1047 , 1064 ; 236 . 
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enamelled ones also occur.^ Those with pearl strings 
are often heard of *, occasionally along with a phul- 
ka^ra * A ^anjar with a gold handle is sometimes 
mentioned ; * or else it is a khanjar with gold fittings.* 
Occasionally we hear of a khanjar with a hilt of 
fasper.* sometimes with a phul-ka^ra,’’ semetimes 
with a string of pearls.* 

The following presentations, some of which have 
already been briefly referred to, deserve individual 
mention. 

Here is an interesting list of presents : On the 
'Jd-i-azhd day, 1071 A.H., Budaq Beg, the 
Persian ambassador, was given permission to return. 
As parting presents he received one lakh in cash, a 
robe of honour, an enamelled khanjar with a pearl 
string, a .horse with gold saddle and bridle, an 
elephant with gold saddle, silver trappings and 
covering of gold cloth, a walrus, and a palbt with 
gold appurtenances {Al. N., 628). 

Aurangzeb once bestowed on Bakhtawar Khan 
a khanjar wifth a crystal handle and fittings of en- 
amelled gold {M.A., 98). Similarly, in 1097 A.H.. 
Sharif u'l-Mulk came in for a Mianjar with a crystal 
handle {IHd., 271). 


> AL N., 628 i M.A., 397. 
* M.A., 271-72. 

» Ibid., 250. 

f m., 260-61. 


* Al. N.. 45, 242, 628. 976, 1047. 

* Ibid., 158. 272. 

* Ibid., 70. 167, 168, 331. 

» Ibid., 111. 
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A ^anjar with jewelled jasper handle and 
enamelled fastenings, fitted with a string, formed 
part of presents bestowed on Sha'ista KhSn. 
governor of Bengal (1088 A.H.) {Ibid., 167).' 

Aurangzeb bestowed a jewelled hhflnjar with 
phul-katara and a string of pearls worth Rs. 7,000 on 
Ibrahim Khan, governor of Kashmir (Ibid., 236). 

Aurangzeb bestowed on Bahadur Firoz Jang a 
^anjar with a hilt of sker niahi *. which he took 
off from his own waist (Ibid., 262). 

Sikandar, now made “ Sikandar KhSn ”, received 
a jewelled khanjar fitted with a string of pearls and 
a phul-katara, worth 7,000 rupees (Ibid., 280). 

On Prince Bcdar Bakht was bestowed a bhanjar 
with 'a hilt of fish-bone, fitted with a string of 
pearls, price 10,000 rupees (Ibid., 365). 

’ A dagger in the British Museum’ (Fig. 13, No. 1 
on p- 67), says Egerton, ‘which belonged to Mr. 
Henderson is inlaid with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds ’ (///ustrated Handbook of Indian Arms, 
p. 66). ‘ The handle and sheath mounts of daggers 
are frequently of white or green jade inlaid with 
precious stones (Fig, 13, No.. 1). The pommel 
of the hilt is frequently either pistol-shaped, 
terminating in a horse’s head, or is carved with the 

* For A fuller account tee below : Part III, under ' Arms and 
Ornaments (Mixed).' 

* Does it mean a hilt decorated with the figures of a lion and a fish 7 
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lotus flower. Jasper, walrus horn/ ivory, both 
white and stained green, richly carved in Burmah, 
mother-of-pearl and horn are also used as hilts. 
Nos. 2 and 3 of Fig. 13, represent two carved ivory 
hilts from the Hamilton and Henderson collections’ 
(Ibid., pp. 66-67). 

(3) Khapwa 

No figure in the well-known texts of the A’m. 
In the illustrations from an old A’in MS. given by 
Egerton (PI. I) we have a khapwa on No. 28. But 
nearly all the illustrations here differ so widely from 
those in the authentic editions of A'tn that we hesi- 
tate to accept this figure of the khapva as correct. 

The price of a khapwa, according to Abn’l-Fazl, 
ranged normally from i rupee to H mohur (A’m, I, 
119 ; Blochmann, 117). 

Among th« offerings of Mahabat Kfen placed 
before Jahangir at Chashma-i-ntir (early in X R.Y.) 
was ‘a jewelled khapwa (dagger), which at his request 
the royal artificers had made, and the like of which 
in value there did not exist in my private treasury,’ 
says Jahangir. It * was worth 100,000 rupees’ 
{Tuzuk, 139 ; R. & B., I. 284), 

In Shah Jahan’s reign we commonly meet with 
jewelled khapwa with or without phul-katara.^ 

* Walrus tooth is probably meant. 

• B.N. and A.S., passtm. 
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(4 and 8) Jamkhak and Narsingh-moth 
These need no elaborate mention. 

(5) Bank 

Illustration : A'in, PI. XII, No. 7. This is some- 
what similar to No. 6 on PI. VI and No. 335 on 
PI. IX of Egerton. Its price varied from J rupee to 
1 mohur. 


(6) Janbwa 

Illustration ; A'in, PI. XII, No. 8. There it has 
a recurved blade and has a very simple handle. 

Abfl’l-Fazl states the usual price of a janbwa as 
varying between 4 rupee and 1 mohur (A'in, 1, 119 ; 
Blochmann, 117). 

These occur in all reigns. We content our- 
selves with giving only one reference — of a valuable 
janbwa of Shah Jahan's reign. 

On the Shab-i-barat day, 1060, Prince DiiS 
^ukoh received a jewelled janbwa worth 80,000 
rupees (B.N., III, f. 45a ; AS., Ill, 113). 

(7) Katara 

The katar or katHra is a beautiful weapon with 
handle similar to that of a jamdhar, but the blade is 
much narrower and longer, and is curved. 

Irvine quotes the following from the translator 
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of the Siyar : ' A poignard peculiar to India made 
with a hilt, whose two branches extend along the 
arm, so as to shelter the hand and part of the arm. 
The blade is very thick with two cutting edges, 
having a breadth of three inches at the hilt and a 
solid point of about one inch in breadth. The blade 
cannot be bent and is so stiff that nothing will stop 
it but a cuirass. The total length is 2 to 2\ feet, one 
half of this being the blade *; and adds that ‘ the hilt 
has at right angles to the blade a cross-bar by which 
the weapon is grasped, and it is thus only available 
for a forward thrust '( Army, 85). Irvine rightly 
remarks that Mustapha's description corresponds 
more nearly to the jamdhar. 

The feafar may be seen on No. 9, PI. XII of A’in. 
Besides, the reader will find several varieties illus- 
trated in Egerton (PI. X, Nos. 383* (Alwar), 388 
(Lucknow), 507 T* (?), and 508* (Gwalior); PI. 
XIII. 634* (?). and 637* (Patiala). 

No. 383 of the India Museum (Egerton, PI. X) 
is of more than usual interest. It has two katars 
‘one concealed within the other. The larger blade 
is hollow and acts as a sheath to the smaller one, the 
side-guards of which are hollow, and conceal those 
of the outer Katar. The side-guards are covered 
with inscriptions raised and gilt. The sheath is 


* These five, however, may be jamdhars quite as well 
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ornamented with gilt leather, cut in delicate geomet- 
: rical patterns over a background of coloured tinsel. 
Gold mounts'^. It is from Alwar. Another hatar 
equally interesting is No. 637 on PI. XIIL This one 
has five blades, 'which spring open on pressing 
together the bars of the hilt. Hilt and side-guards 
damascened with gold. Crimson velvet sheath with 
gold mounts'.* It comes from Patiala. 

A’zn places the price of a katara between } rupee 
and 1 mohur (A’in, 1, 119; Blochmann. 117). 

A reference to jewelled kataras mentioned by 
Babur has already been made under jamdhars above.* 

Karras seem to have been in common use in 
Kumaon (Tuzuk, 106 ; R. & B., I, 218). 

Fryer, speaking of the inhabitants of Surat, says 
that 'they go rich in Attire, with a Poniard, or 
Catarre, at their Girdle ; as they are Neat in Apparel, 
they are Grave in their Carriage ’ (I, 235). 

With the exception of the Kapara, the pictures 
have not so far been dealt with. We have reserved 
^ them for a general treatment, as all kinds of daggers 
can be more conveniently taken up together. To 
this task we now address ourselves. 

We have fine daggers and knives of various 
I kinds in the Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, Such 


* Egerton, 109a. 
•P.41. 


•Ibid., mb. 
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of them as are relevant to our inquiry are selected 
below for the reader's notice. 

A few jamdhars may be presented first. PI. I, 
No. A. 5 has the ‘ blade chiselled in low relief, 
with representation of fighting elephants’. PI. IV, 
No. A. 106 * has a bas'telief on the blade, represent- 
ing a man riding an elephant and attacked by a 
tiger’. PI. VI, No. A. 155 is set with rubies, while 
Nos. A. 152, 153, 154, 156 and 157 are all enamelled. 
‘ Their sheaths are of velvet or flowered cloth, with 
enamelled mountings’. PI. VIII, Nos. A. 158, 159 
and 160 have enamelled hafts, and No. A. 160a has 
a ‘ carved jade haft, set with rubies, and sheath of 
silver, with floral design in relief.’ 

PI. VI (c) presents an excellent assortment of 
daggers and knives with fancy hafts and decoration 
in inlay and relief. Similarly PI. XI (a) has a dagger 
(or rather knife) with crystal hilt. 

On PI. 75 of Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, 
we see illustrated some daggers with jade or rock 
crystal handles, some of them richly, and all of them 
tastefully, jewelled. No. 1 is priced at Rs. 100,000.^ 

(9) Kard 

To these we may add the Kard. It is illustrated 
in A’in: FI. XU, No. 28. It was primarily an 


‘iW.. p. 73. 
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Afghan weapon, and resembled in shape a butcher’s 
knife. The price ran from 2 dams to 1 mohur.^ 

Guptikatd (Illustration: PI XIII, No. 29) was 
a knife concealed in a stick. Price ; from 3 rupees 
to 1^ mohurs.^ • 

Qamchi hard (Illustration: PI. XIII, No, 30) 
was a whip fitted with a handle serving also as a 
sheath for a knife ; and ran from 1 to 3i rupees.^ 

A bugda hard* is also heard of. Nazr Muham- 
mad’s envoy came from Turan and received from 
Shah Jahan (22 Zu'l-qa^d, 1044) a robe of honour, a 
bugda hard * in a jewelled sheath, an ashrafi weigh- 
ing 400 tolas known as haukab~i-lali\ and a rupee of 
the same weight {B.N., I, ii, 89). 

Bugda and bugda hard are apparently Central 
Asian weapons, and we see that they are presented 
to men from Transoxiana. 

Shah Jahan sent (14 Zul-qa'd. 1065) a kard- 
khanjar with a phul-ka^ra set with diamonds to 
‘Adil Khan. King of Bijapur, by the hands of Nuru’d- 
Din Qull {B.N., LI, f. 102a). 

* A'in, I, 121 ; Blochmann, 117. 

* For bugda see p. 35 above. 

*Thc B.I. text of B,N, has which Duzzled me not a little. 

Muhammad Salih (A. 5., II, 100) and Burhanu’d-DIn Khan’s adaptation 
of B.N. (my MS., f. 816a) ace apoarently stumped by the word 

which they omit altoftether. My guess that the words are tjJii 3jV 
IS supported by two MSS. of Mulakhkkas in my possession and a B.N. 
MS, at P.U.L. ; and I am convinced that this is the correct reading. 
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In Muharram, 1078, Aurangzeb bestowed an 
Uzbek kard with jewelled fittings on Rustam Bey, 
the ambassador from Bukhara, and on Khusjil Beg, 
the ambassador from Balkh (Al. N., 1051). 

A formal gift of a kard to the head cook as 
badge of his office seems to be the usual practice 
(M.A.. 102). 



CHAPTER III 

SPEARS AND LANCES 

Five kinds of these are named in A'in, but we 
will mention only two : the neza and the barchha. 
Despite the fact that Steingass describes the neza as 
‘ a short spear, demi-lance and the fact that the 
illustrations in A’in (Blochmann, PI. XII, Nos. 16 
and 17) seem to make the neza and the barchha of the 
same size, 1 am inclined to agree with Irvine that the 
neza is ' the cavalry lance, a small steel head with a 
long bambu shaft’ (Army, 82), and that the barchha 
is a short heavy spear ‘ no doubt confined to the 
infantry’ (p. 83). In addition to the evidence and 
arguments adduced by him, we learn from Tuzuk 
(Text, 372; R. & B., II, 280) that barchha is the 
Indian name for a lance with a short handle. 

In the passage already quoted^ from Zafar Nama 
we find that Arab lances were prized by warriors. 

In another place (?afar Nama, II, 481) we hear 
that Timur distributed arms including sinans among 
the Muslims of Azmlr. 

The price of a neza, according to the A’in, was 
1| rupees to 6 mohurs ; while that of a barchha lay 


* P. 6 above. 
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between | rupee and 2 mohurs (A’in, I, 120 ; 
Blochmann, 117) 

The reader will find a goodly assortment of 
spearson PL II (b) and PI. Ill (Nos. A. 57-61) of 
L.E.A. All these have wooden or bamboo shafts, 
and heads of various shapes. PI. V (d) gives a few 
spearheads, of steel, with decoration in bas-relief. 



CHAPTER IV 
BOWS AND ARROWS 

As we have already seen, bows of Damascus seem 
to have been famous in Tlmilr’s time.^ 

In Zafar Nama we find TirnOr presenting 
quivers with gold quiver-belts*. 

Clavijo tells us that TimCr peopled his capital, 
Samarqand, with master-craftsmen of all nations. 

‘ Thus from Damascus he carried away with him all 
the weavers of that city, those who worked at the 
silk looms. Further the bow-makers who produce 
those cross-bows which are so famous : likewise 
armourers : also the craftsmen in glass and porcelain, 
who are known to be the best in all the world. 
From Turkey he had brought their gun-smiths who 
make the arquebus, and all men of other crafts 
wheresoever he found them, such as the silver- 
smiths and the masons. These all were in very great 
numbers, indeed so many had been brought together 
of craftsmen of all sorts that of every denomination 
and kind you might find many master-workmen 
established in the capital. Again he had gathered to 
settle here in Samarqand artillery men, both 


* P. 6 above. 


*1. 518; II. 174 and 491. 
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engineers and bombardiers, besides those who make 
the ropes by which these engines work. Lastly 
hemp and flax had been sown and grown for the 
purpose in the Saraarqand lands, where never before 
this crop had been cultivated'.* 

The price of an ordinary bow in Akbar’s time 
ran from J rupee to 3 mohurs. That of arrows was 
J to 30 rupees per bundle, while the value of a 
tarhash ranged from i rupee to 2 mohurs (A'm, I, 
120; Blochmann, 117). 

Abul-Fazl speaks of cross-bowmen in Hemu’s 
army at Panipat as follows : ‘Musketeers and cross- 
bowmen were placed on the mountain-backs of those 
enormous elephants, which were furnished with 
suits of mail {kajim) and defensive armour, and 
made ready for war.’ * 

An arrow had, it appears, a symbolic significance. 
AbQ’I-FazI, writing under XIX R. Y., tells us that 
Husain Khan, during an attack of atrabiliousness, 
abjured all worldly wealth and became a qalandar, 
i.e., a mendicant. The emperor applied the remedy 
of kindness, and bestowed on him an arrow from a 
khassa quiver, so that he might, with its help, regain 
his jagtr, which he held from the ^alisa-i-^anfa 
(crown-lands or king’s demesne) and set about 


* Embassy to Tamerlane, 287-88. 

* A.N., II. 36 : Tr., II, 60. 
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recruiting soldiers.* Beveridge adds in a note ; 
‘Evidently the arrow was given as a symbol of 
authority and as an evidence of the order in his 
favour.’ • 

The following occurs in a letter from William 
Edwards to the E. 1. Company, dated Ajmer, 26th 
February, 1614 [1615] : ‘Two or three cross-bows 
well set forth, but not with pearl (for those works 
are common here), would be a good present for the 
Mogul, for he useth much hunting with a piece for 
want of a cross-bow, and here they cannot give a 
temper fitting for such a use ’ (^Letters, III, 19). 

The Persian ambassador presented a ‘ fayre quiver 
for bow and arrowes, delicately embrothered ’ (Oct, 
21, 1616) (Roe, 262). 

Similarly, Roc asks for presentation to the 
Emperor (1618) ‘an imbrodcred bowe, quiver, and 
arrowes : patternes from hence ’ (p. 459). 

Quivers with jewelled fastenings are met with in 
B.N., III ; e.g., on f. 18a. 

A bow and arrows is a pretty frequent gift in 
Aurangzeb’s reign. A quiver with enamelled fittings 
was presented to Mustafa Khan.* and one with 
jewelled fittings was bestowed (with many other 
things) on Prince Muhammad Mu'a^jam, as already 

^ A.N., III, 110; Tr., Ill, 154. 1 have considerably amended 
Beveridge’s translation. 

• /bid., p. 154, f.n. 4. 


* Al. N„ 864, top. 
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recorded. I'tiqad Khan received a jewelled quiver 
and a bow/ and Prince Bedar Bakht a jewelled bow 
and quiver.* Plain bow and quiver, with or without 
the bow case, is, as we have said, a common gift.* 
On PI. I (c) of L. E. A., Nos. A. 13 and 14 arc 
bows of lacquered wood, which ‘ bear the motto 
“ May the result be fortunate,” t.e., “ May the arrow 
find its mark.” They have still their old strings 
{zih or chillah), of gut, whipped round with strands 
of silk.’ The reader will see an assortment of arrows 
in the same place. Again, No. A. 44 (Ibid.) includes 
a quiver {tarka^) of scarlet cloth embroidered with 
gold thread, arrows, and an armguard. 


* M.A., 332. 

* Ibid., 335. 

* Ibid., 153. 159, 241, 242, 253 and 423. 



Reproduced from Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, pi. XI (b) 
by permission of Government of India (Archaeological 
Survey of India Department) 



Three War Maces (Guiz) from Jaipur and Nabha The 
dagger at the extreme left can be concealed in the handle 
of the mace next to it 




CHAPTER V 


MACES OR WAR-CLUBS 

In Timur's time we have mace-bearers riding on 
horses with gold saddles {Zafar Niima, II, 3). 

Abu’l-Fazl states the price of a gurz as from J 
rupee to 5 rupees (A’m, 1, 120; Blochmann, 117). 

On the occasion of the Nauroz festival, which 
fell in RabV 1, 1060, Shah Jahan bestowed on Haji 
Beg, ‘Ashiq Beg, Yar Husain Beg, and Isfandyir, 
mace-bearers, one gold mace each {B.N., III, 42a). 

Tavernier presented Emperor Aurangzeb with 
‘ a battle mace of rock crystal, all the sides of which 
were covered with rubies and emeralds inlaid in gold 
in the crystal. This piece cost 3,119 livres [or £233 
18s. 6d.] ’ (Tavernier, 1, 114). 

Shash-par 

This is an iron mace with a head of liexagonal 
shape. All Persian dictionaries read the word as given 
here, and none, as far as I know, reads it shush-bur, 
which is suggested by Blochmann (p. xxiii). Nor 
is the derivation given there countenanced by any 
dictionary. 

But a sha^-par was not always made of iron. In 
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X R.Y. Jahangir sent to the Rana a ihash-par of gold 
{Tuzuk. 152;R. &B.. I. 311). 

Several distinct types of war maces were exhibit- 
ed, at the Loan Exhibition of Antiquities. 

On PI. XI (b) of L. E. A. we have three interest- 
ing war maces {gurz) : {1) The handle of one 
conceals a dagger, which can be used in time of need. 
The head of the mace bristles with steel spikes. (2) 
A gurz with disappearing blades. (3) A plain gurz. 

On PI. VII. No. A. 131 and PI. X (c) we have a 
war mace with eight-bladed head. 

On PI. VII, No. A. 132 and A. 133 and PI. X (c) 
we have excellent photos of a tabar (battle-axe) and 
a zaghnol (pointed axe or crow-bill). 



CHAPTER VI 


WALKING STICKS 

A stick of jasper, which Aurangzeb carried in his 
hand, will be mentioned below with full context.^ 
The reader will find illustrated on PL XVIII (b) 
of L. E. A. two carved walking sticks. One (A. 379), 
which is said to have belonged to Bahsdur ^3h II, 
bears date 1257 A.H. [=1841 A.C.] and is carved 
with Persian verses and the proverb “ He who has 
the stick has the buffalo,” or ” Might is right.” 


‘ See Part III, under "Atma and Ornaments Miied.' 



CHAPTER VII 

MUSKETS. MATCHLOCKS AND GUNS 

TimUr took a keen interest in the manufacture 
of guns. Clavijo tells us that he imported from 
Turkey ' gun-smiths who make the arquebus.’* 

Aba’l-Fazl tells us with his usual leisurely detail 
how in Akbar’s time matchlocks were made under 
the personal direction and supervision of the 
emperor. Improvements made in various directions 
were due to his inventive genius and the deep* 
interest he took in the matter. Akbar himself tried 
the matchlocks at several stages in their manufacture, 
and issued instructions as the work proceeded. 

‘ Several things are marked on every matchlock, tnz., 
the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, 

; the place where the iron is taken from ; the 

workman ; the place where the gun is made ; the 
date ; its number.’ * We further learn that the 
quantity of gold and lapis lazuli used makes much 
difference to the gun.® Again, ‘ when ten of such 
[i.e., rangtn or coloured] guns are ready, His 
Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel and 

* Embassy to Tamerlane, 288. For the tuller quotation sec p. 61 above 

* Blochmann, 121. 

' Blqchmann's translation here is. I think, not exact. 
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the butt end with gold.'^ 

The price of an ordinary matchlock lay between 
^ rupee and 1 mohur.* 

A’in 39 on ‘ The Ranks of the Guns' deserves to 
be quoted in full : — 

‘The Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, 
purchased, and presented, guns. Each of them is 
either long, or short ; and these are again sub- 
divided into soda (plain), rangin (coloured), and 
koftbar (hammered) guns. His Majesty has 
selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred 
and five as ^asa, i.e„ for his special use. First, 
twelve in honour of the twelve months ; each of 
them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every seven 
days one goes out, and another is brought. Thirdly, 
thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every day. 
Fourthly, thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there arc 
only twenty-eight. Whenever some of the former 
guns have been given away, kotals are brought, to 
supply their places. The order of precedence is as fol- 
lows : the guns for the month ; the week ; days ; kotals; 
plain ; coloured ; koftkar, not banded over to the 
slaves ; koftkar, handed over to the slaves ; long ones, 
selected from peshkash presents, or from such as were 

» Ibid. 

■ A 'in, text, 1, 124 ; Blochmann. 119. 
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bought ; damanaks, selected from peshkash, or from 
bought ones ; such as have been chosen from selec- 
tions of both. The one hundred and five kt^a 
guns are divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form 
a kishk, or guard, and are always kept ready by the 
slaves. On Sundays two are taken from the first ; 
four from the second ; five from the third ; four 
from the fourth. This order is also followed on 
Mondays. Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On Thurs- 
days, two are again taken from the first, and four 
from the second ; four from the third ; five from the 
fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from the first ; 
five from the second ; four from the third ; five from 
the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In order to 
supply the places of such ^asa guns as have been 
given away, five other classes have been determined 
on : half kotals. fourteen ; quarter kotals, seven ; 
one-eighth kotals, four ; one-sixteenth kotals, two ; 
one-thirtysecond kotals, one. When kotal guns are 
given away, they bring half kotals; similarly, the 
place of a gun, when given away, is taken by the 
next; and the place of the last is supplied by one 
selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept 
in the harem. Their order is as follows. On the 
first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of 
each of the guns for the months, the weeks, the 
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days, the kotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the koftkar not in charge of the slaves, the koftliar 
in their charge, the selected long ones, the selected 
Damanahs, the chosen ones of the selected ones. 
On the second day only the guns of the months (t.e., 
ten) are handed over in the same order. For ten 
days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried 
each gun, he commences from the beginning ; and 
when each gun has been used four times it is sent 
away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If 
guns have been left unused at the beginning of a 
new month, they are placed last, and the guns for 
the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to 
write down the game killed by His Majesty with the 
particulars of the guns used. Thus it was found 
that with the gun which has the name of Sangram 
one thousand and nineteen animals have been killed. 
This gun is the first of His Majesty’s private guns, 
and is used during the Farwardin month of the 
present era.’^ 

The following is one occasion when, we know, 
the “ Sangram " was used by Akbar. Abu’l-Fazl, 
describing the siege of Chitor, says, ‘At this time 
H. M. perceived that a person clothed in a cuirass 


tezc, 1, 126-27: Blochmann, 122-23. 
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known as the hazar mi^t (thousand nails) which 
is a mark of chieftainship among them, came to the 
breach and superintended the proceedings. It was 
not known who he was. H. M. took his gun 
Sangram, which is one of the special guns, and aimed 
it at him. To Shuja‘at Khan and Rajah Bhagwant 
Das he said that, from the pleasure and lightness of 
hand such as he experienced when he had hit a beast 
of prey, he inferred that he had hit the man. The 
Khan Jahan represented that the man had been con- 
tinually there during the night and been directing 
the operations; if he did not come back it was 
evident that he had been killed. An hour had not 
passed when Jabbar Qull Diwina reported that the 
enemy had all disappeared within that space of 
time [?from the breach]. Just at the same time 
fire broke out at several places in the fort. The 
courtiers had various ideas about this, but Rajah 
Bhagwant Das represented that the fire was the johar. 
For it is an Indian custom that when such a calamity 
has occurred a pile is made of sandalwood, aloes, etc., 
as large as possible, and to *add to this dry firewood 
and oil. Then they leave hardhearted confidants 
in charge of their women. As soon as it is certain 
that there has been a defeat and that the men have 
.been killed, these stubborn ones reduce the innocent 
women to ashes. And in fact on the morning when 
the breeze of victory and dominion arose, it was 
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( 

ascertained that the Sh5hinshah*s musket had 
reached Jaimal, the governor of the fort, and had at 
once destroyed both him and the fort.’ ‘ 

There is not much record of gfins passing as 
presents at the Mughul court ; though of course 
occasionally they do. P. 158 of Tuzuk (R. & B., 
I, 323 top) and p. 624 of* ‘Alamgir Nama are two 

t 

instances. 

' One damask piece 5 foot long ’ and ‘ 2 damask 
guns long ’ occur in an inventory on p. 224 of 
Letters, II. The Oxford English Dictionary gives 
' damask blade,’ ‘ damask sword,’ and says they mean 
a sword ' made of Damascus steel ’, or ‘ having the 
fine temper and watered surface of Damascus steel ’. 
These, by the way, are the kind of swords referred 
to by Bernier as ‘ Damascus cutlasses’.* So apparent- 
ly there were guns also made of Damascus steel. 

In India Museum we have some jauharddr flint- 
lock guns of Sind with Damascus barrels and ‘ gold 
enrichments at the mouth and breech,’* which 
remind us of the description in A’in.* The muzzle 
of No. 738 is, in addition, ‘set with nine uncut rubies 
and an emerald, the latter forming the “ sight 
No. 736 (on p. 139a) is a jauharddr flint-lock rifle, 

* A.N., II, 320 ; Tr., II. 472. * Pp. 17-18 above ; Betnier. 148. 

'Egerton, Illustrated Handbook ofilndian Arms, p. 139fl (Nos. 733, 734 

and 738). 

* See pp. 68-69 above. 
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from Bahawalpur, of the same description as above, 
the ‘ muzzle set with rubies and emeralds.’ ^ 

Plate 72 in Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, 
gives some chiselled and damascened matchlocks; 
especially Nos. 1 and 2, which present some fine 
chiselled steel. 

And we find some ^Id-enamelled daggers on 
PI. 68 of the same work 

Again, the reader can see a good assortment of 
matchlocks on plate IV of Egerton, Illustrated 
Handbook of Indian Arms. 

Now that the arms have been individually 
surveyed, we may just quote de Thevenot’s general 
remark on Mughul arms. After speaking of the 
daggers^, he goes on : ‘ Their other offensive Arms 
are the Bow and Arrow, the Javelin or Zagaye, and 
sometimes the Pistol : The Foot carry a Musket, or 
a Pike twelve Foot long’ (Pt. Ill, p. 43). 


* Quoted above, pp. 43-44< 



PART II 

THE IMPERIAL INSIGNIA 




ROYAL ENSIGNS 


Connected with mansab or rank on the one hand 
and with arms on the other, stand the royal insignia, 
which constitute an important and interesting 
institution. Symbolism played a great part in all 
departments of the Mughul court, and the ensigns 
were pre-eminently symbolic. Besides they were 
picturesque adjuncts of the Mughul durbar, whether 
at the capital or in camp. Many of them were 
borrowed from other countries, and had descended 
from ancient times. 

The reader can be best introduced to the subject 
by the following passage from A'm, which describes 
the insignia in Akbar’s time : — 

T. The Awrang, or throne, is made of several 
forms ; some are inlaid with precious stones, and 
others are made of gold, silver, etc. 2. The Ckatr, 
or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious 
jewels, of which there are never less than seven. 
3. The Saya-han is of an oval form, a yard in length, 
and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered 
with brocade [etc.] and ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the attendants holds it, to keep off 
the rays of the snu. It is also called Aftabgir. 4. 
The Kawhaba. of which several are hung up before 
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the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings [? the 
emperor] only. 

5. The 'Alam, or standard. When the king 
rides out, not less than five of these are carried 
along with the Qur, wrapped up in scarlet cl6th 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are 
unfurled. 6. The Chatrtoq, a kind of 'Alam, but 
smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of Thibetan 
yaks. 7. The Tumantoq is like the Chatrtoq^ but 
longer. Both insignia are flags of the highest dignity, 
and the latter is bestowed upon great nobles only. 
8. The Jhan4a is an Indian flag. The QSr neces- 
sarily contains a flag of each kind; but on great 
occasions many are displayed.’^ 

Then the author foes on to describe the instru- 
ments in the Music Gallery {Naqar~^am) and 
winds up with the daily programme of the band. So 
according to him the Naqar-khana is part of the 
royal insignia. 

Of these insignia the Aurang (No. 1) will be 
dealt with fully in our monograph. Thrones and 
Furniture, Vessels and Utensils, to which the reader 
is consequently referred ; and the Music Gallery will 
be treated of .in its place in another volume. The 
rest form the subject-matter of the present chapter. 


* A'in, I, 43>46 ; Blocbmann, 52. 
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Although the author names the Naqara among 
the instruments used in the Royal Music Gallery, he 
makes no mention of it as an honorific gift. As a 
matter of fact the naqara is a very common mark of 
honour throughout the period. It conferred on the 
recipient the privilege of having it beaten before 
him. The flag appealed to the eye, the drum appealed 
to the ear. Drum and banner very often went 
together from Chingiz Khan to Aurangzeb So the 
drum is to be added to Aba’l-Fazl’s list of the 
insignia conferred on the nobles. 

Many of these ensigns, as we have said, are 
foreign in origin, and can be traced to the Mongols 
of Central Asia, from whom they directly descended, 
not to speak of analogues among other nations and 
in other countries. We read in Tari kh-i- R ashtdi 
that in the reign of Chingiz Khan the following 
seven privileges {rnansahs) had been bestowed on 
Urtubu, an ancestor of Mirza Muhammad Haidar, 
Dughlat, the author of the History : (1) T’afeZ or 
drum, called in Turki naqara, (2) 'Alam or standard, 
called in Turki tuman~togh, (3) Two of his servants 
might get the qushun-togh, which is a char para togh, 
(4) He might carry the qur in the councils of the 
Khan, (5) Certain privileges in connection with the 
Khan’s hunt, (6) He was to be an amir over all the 
Mughuls, and in the farnians his name was to be 
entered as ’ Sardar of the Ulus of Mughuls’, (7) In 
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the presence of the Khan, the other amirs were to 
sit a bow's length from him on either side. 

Urtubu’s grandson, Amir BulajI, enjoyed all 
these seven privileges, and in addition two more, one 
of which was that BulajI and his descendants should 
be permitted to commit nine crimes without being 
tried.^ 

Timur says in his T uzukat, ‘ I ordered that eVery 
amir who should conquer a country or defeat an 
army should be exalted by three things : a title, a 
togh, a drum {naqara); and should be called 
Bahadur ; 

Accordingly 1 bestowed on Amir Iku Timar, 
whom 1 had sent against Urns Khan, and who bad 
defeated him, a tuman-togh, a standard {'alam), and 
a drum {naqara)' {Institutes, 282). 

Under the rules regulating gifts of drum and 
banner {%ahl o 'alam) he remarks, ‘1 ordered that 
every one of the twelve kinds of amirs should be 
given banner and drum ; and on the Amirul-Umara 
should be conferred a banner, a drum, a tunian-togh 
and a chatr-togh’ {Ibid., 290). The first amir should 
get one togh, the second amir two, the third amir 
three, and the fourth four, with a. drum {naqara ) — 
and so on till he becomes Amiru'l-Umara, and is 

’ Tdri^-i-Ra^idl, ed. and tr. by Elias and Ross, London. 189'), 
pp. 54-35, read with P.U.L. MS. of Tarlkh-i-RashJdi, pp. 99-100. See 
also in this connection A..V., Ill, 633, Ti., Ill, 974. 



Reproduced from A' in-t-Akbayi (Nawalkishor, Lucknow), 
I. pi 4, fac. p 29. 



From (eft to right; (li Kaiikuhti. (2) Jhanda or 
Indian Flag. .3) Sani-han or i4\ Tuman-tOif 

I Name in plate slightly wrong', i,5i Chati or Royal Umbrella, 
'6 i’iiiiit-toLi. '7' A.iitu or standard. 

See pp. 77-78 t-f ho/c? 
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entitled to a tuman-fo|^ and a chatr-to^ {Ibid., 292). 

Now wc come to the Indian Mughuls ; — 

Chatr and Aftabgir 

The Chatr and the Aftabgir may be taken up 
together. The following presentations etc. are 
culled from the histories : 

On 4 Sha'ban. 1035, Babur bestowed on Muham- 
mad Zaman Mirza a special robe of honour, a waist- 
sword, a tupchaq horse and a chatr} So in Babur’s 
time the chatr was not the exclusive privilege of the 
sovereign, but could be used by a prince. 

Ovington, however, corroborates Aba’l-Fazl’s 
statement that the chatr (umbrella) was the 
exclusive privilege of the emperor — in Akbar’s 
time .* ‘ No Man in India, no not the Mogul's Son, 
is permitted the Priviledge of wearing a Kittisal or 
Umbrella, let the Sun’s Beams be never so scortch- 
ing, but a Peon goes before the great Men, carrying a 
small Skreen made of Ostrich Feathers, to shade his 
Eyes. The use of the Umbrella is sacred to the 
Prince, appropriated only to his use’.* 

But the restriction was apparently relaxed in 
Jahangir’s time ; for quite early in that reign, Prince 

* 7 uzuk’t-Babwl, 237 ; Memoir; of Babur, 11, 390 ; P. de Courceille'* ti., 
II, 408. 

* Ovington, A Voyage to Suratt, 315. 
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Parwiz was honoured with an aftcihgir (‘which,’ says 
Jahangir clearly, ‘ is one of the signs of royalty’) and 
the rank of 10,000.^ 

But Hawkins says Jahangir had 20 kittasoles or 
chairs, and adds, 'None in his Empire darcth in any 
sort have any of these carryed for his shadow but 
himself e.’* Actual conferment, however, is a better 
guide; and Hawkins is probably referring to the 
earlier practice, ignoring the exceptions that were 
beginning to be made. These exceptions became 
more frequent in the succeeding reigns. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Hamid, when recording the 
Lunar Weighment celebration falling on Sunday, 2 
RabV II, 1047, tells us that as Data Shukoh had 
already received an aftabgir, Shah Shuja‘ and 
Aurangzeb were honoured with a similar gift {B.N., 
I, ii, 277). 

On 8 Jumadd II, 1052, Shah Jahan bestowed an 
dftdbgir on Prince Murad Ba^sh {Ibid., II. 307). 

Shah Jahan, with an unerring eye for the pictu- 
resque, made a somewhat novel use of the chair. 
On the Lunar Weighment Festival held on Thurs- 
day, 1 RabV II, 1064, a jewelled throne was placed 
in the centre of the Hall of Private and Public 
Audience, In front of the throne a canopy decorated 

1 rurufe. 35 ; R. & B.. I, 74. 

• Hawkins (Purchas,) III, 33) and Author's /mpen'al Treasury of the 
Indian Muuls, gk525. 
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with pearls and pearl'Strings was erected on four 
jewelled pillars. Three other gold-worked canopies 
stood on the remaining three sides of the throne on 
poles of pure gold. On the two sides of the throne 
place two jewelled chairs decorated with pearls and 
pearl-strings were fixed. And jewelled censers 
were placed on gold stools, where perfumes burned 
{B.N.. Ill, f. 86b). 

The arrangement of a chair on either side of the 
throne place is also seen in Aurangzeb’s durbars/ 

Aurangzeb bestowed on Prince Muhammad 
A‘?am the rank 10,000/4,000, ‘alam and naqara, a 
tuman-iogh. an aftabgir, a dhukdhubi of valuable 
diamonds, some precious jewels, and ten hkassa 
horses (AZ.iV., 156). 

Prince Muhammad Akbar received the rank 
8,000/2,000, a tuman-iogh. a naqara, and an aftabgir 
(Ibid., 1047). 

So we see that from Jahangir to Aurangzeb the 
aftabgir was freely bestowed on princes. In fact we 
have it clearly stated in Mir'atul-I^ilah (written 
about 1157 A.H.) that the Aftabgir or Suraj-mukhi 
is the special privilege of sala^in, by which he 
means the princes of the blood (P.U.L. MS., f. 16a). 

A chatr can be seen in the following pictures 
in Storia : 


* Foi an instance see A I N., 352. 
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Sultan Sulaiman Shukoh facing p. 216 of Vol. II 
Sultan Mu'izzu'd-Din „ „ 252 „ „ „ 

Sultan ‘Azimu’d-Din „ „ 288 „ „ „ 

Sultan Sikandar „ „ 324 

The Qutb^ahl Kings of 

Golconda „ „ 314 „ Ill 

The ‘Adilshahi Kings of 

BljSpur „ „ 350 „ 

Aurangzeb Frontispiece of Vol. IV. 

We can see the aftabgir in the following pictures 
in Storia ; 

Sultan Akbar facing p. 144 of Vol. II 

The Qutbshahl Kings of 

Golconda „ „ 314 „ „ III 

The ‘Adilshahi Kings of 

Bijapur „ 350 

Raja Shivaji „ „ 384 

Aurangzeb Frontispiece of Vol. IV. 

Kaukaba 


The kaukaba, according to Burhan-i-Qdti\ is a 
polished steel iball suspended to the coiled end of a 
long pole — which exactly corresponds to the illustra- 
tion in A'in. 

Abn’l-Fazl has told us that several of these were 
hung up before the assembly hall. In the more 
luxurious days of ^ah Jahan gold kaukabas, plain, 
jewelled or enamelled, were hung by gold chains 
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from vaults and in doorways of the Hall of Private 
and Public Audience on all ceremonial occasions. 

But this was not the only use to which a kaukaba 
was put. From a passage quoted from A'in below^ 
we learn that the kaukaba was among the ensigns 
carried before the king in a march. Again, Peter 
Mundy, describing the insignia carried in ^ah 
Jahan’s progress,* mentions ‘a great Ball’, which is no 
doubt the kaukaba. Irvine, referring to an author 
who is not available to me, says, ‘ Careri, iii, 182, tells 
us that he saw a golden ball hanging by a chain be- 
tween two gilt hands, and adds that “ it was a royal 
ensign carried on an elephant when the army was 
on the march ” 

One or two kaukabas deserve individual atten- 
tion : On Monday, 24 Rabl' 1, 1066, ‘All Mardan 
Khan offered to Sliah Jahan, besides valuable gems 
and jewelled things, a kaukaba worth 74,000 rupees 
and some fine stuffs {B.N,, III, f. 105a). Again, on 
the occasion of the Lunar Weighment held on 
Saturday, 19 RabV II, 1067, ‘All Mardan IQian 
offered gems and jewelled things including a 
kaukaba of the value of 55,000 rupees, some fine 
stuffs and Woollen carpets, which he had prepared 
at his own manufactories at Lahore and in Kashmir, 


* See p. 87. 

* Quoted on p. 91 below. 
’ Irvine, Army, 32. 
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and other things — total value, nearly two lakhs 
{Ibid., f. 122a; A.S., HI. 240). 

Qir 

Flags and other ensigns and certain weapons of 
war displayed at a durbar or carried before the 
emperor on a march were collectively known by the 
technical name of Qur. According to Abo’l-Fazl, 
‘the Qur necessarily contains a flag of each kind ; but 
on great occasions many are displayed.’^ 

Again, in the A'in on (^rkhana (which 
Blochmann translates Arsenal) Abu’l-Fazl has the 
. following : 'Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at 
the time of the Bar-i~Am, or Levee, the sons of the 
Amirs, and other Mansabdars and Ahadis, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e., every 
four of them carry four quivers, four bows, four 
swords, four shields ; and besides, they take up 
lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piyazi war- 

clubs, sticks, bullet bows, pestles, and a footstool, all 

/ 

properly arranged. Several qalar of camels and 
mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readi- 
ness ; and on travels they use [carriages,] Bactrian 
camels, etc., for that purpose. At court receptions, 
the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, 
ready for any service ; and on the march they follow 


* A }n, I, 46 ; Blochmann, 52. 
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behind it, with the exception of a few who are near 
His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, 
carriages, naqqaras, flags, the kawkabas, and other 
Imperial insignia, accompany the Qur, while eager 
macebearers superintend the march, assisted by the 
Mlrbakhshis.’^ 

The qur is apparently being described in the 
following curious passage in Humayun-Nama ; 

Gulbadan Begum, when describing Hindal’s 
marriage, tells us that one of the three rooms in the 
upper storey, which was called I^ana-i-Daulat, 
contained nine articles of military accoutrement; 
such as, a jewelled sword, a jewelled qur, a jewelled 
kamar-kjianjar. a jamdhar, a jewelled khapwa, and a 
quiver — all set with gems and put in a bag of gold 
cloth (Humayiin^Nama, 33).® 

The qur generally accompanied the royal cortege; 
but we know an instance where it was sent with an 
expeditionary force as a mark of special honour. In 
the expedition to Kashmir, in which Abu'1-Fazl and 
other officers took part, the qur-i-^assa ‘was 
assigned to the force, in order that by doing homage 

* X'in, I, 118-19; Blochmann, 116. 

* Mrs. Beveridge's translation is unsatisfactory. So 1 have attempted 
my own. She renders qur-\-nuraffa' as 'gilded armour' (! I), but makes the 
sensible suggestion that if it is taken to mean *a quiver, a bow, a sword 
and a shield', as a passage in A’ln (1, 118; Tr., I, 116) seems to imply, she 
says, the number nine will be completed. This explanation will, however, 
mean duplication of some of the arms, but it it the only one possible. 
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(kornisW) thereto, it might be fortunate. The troops 
were to march behind this.’ ^ 

In Shah Jahan’s time every article of use or dis- 
play was made of costlier material, and put up a 
better show. Witness the following. 

‘Abdu’l-Hamid tells us that at the time of 
audience the bearers of the qur stand on the left, 
with their backs to the wall, with golden flags 
Calams) and golden standards (toghs) and the qur- 
i-^iassa I, i, 222). 

According to Muhammad Warig. the qur con- 
sisted of jewelled swords with jewelled baldricks, 
shields, quivers with jewelled fittings, and jewelled 
lances (B.N., III, f. 18a). The author of 'Alamgir 
Nama gives similar details (P. 352), which, in fact, 
he seems to have copied from Muhammad WSris. 

In Hawkins’ inventory of Jahangir’s treasury 
we have 25 ‘teukes (great lances) covered with gold, 
and the fluke (point) set with stones (“ These 
instead of their colours, are carryed, when the King' 
goeth to the warres 

The word teuke in the sense ‘a lance’ is not 
found in any English dictionary ; nor can I identify 
it with any Persian or Turkish word. This lance 
presumably formed part of the qur, 

M.N.,III,477:Tr., Ill, 718 

*Authot's Imperial Treasury of the Indian Mughuls, 525; Hawkins 
(Purchas, III, 33). ““ 
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It is probably the same word as tuc or tugh or 
standard. For a fuller explanation see below, 
pp. 92-93. 

Edward Terry, who was in India in 1616 A.C., 
speaks of the ' royal standard of the Great Mogol, 
which is a Couchant Lyon shadowing part of the 
body of the Sun.’^ The reader who is curious to 
find an explanation of this emblem is referred to 
the Rev. Father Felix’s excellent article, “ The 
Mughal Seals ”, in the Journal of the Pan jab His- 
torical Society, V, 2, pp. 112-113. 

Peter Mundy saw Shah Jahan’s entry into Agra 
when the latter returned from Burhanpur in 1632. 
He describes the ensigns as follows; Then came 
about 19 or 20 great Eliphants of state with cover- 
ings and furniture ; most of them of Cloth of gold 
the rest of rich stuffe, velvetts, etc. ; some of them 
carryeinge a flagg with the kings Armes, which*is a 
Tygar couching [lion couchant] with the Sunne 
riseinge over his backe’ (II, 193). Mundy has 
attempted a rude sketch of this ‘flagg’ (See p. 99 
below). 

We find the ‘lion couchant’ as early as Timnr : 
Clavijo tells us that on the top of the doorway 
giving access to TlmQr’s palace at Samarqand ‘there 

’ Terry’s Voyage to East India is not available to me. I have taken 
this quotation on credit from Sir William Foster’s Embassy of Sir Thomas 
Roe (Hakluyt edn.), II, 563. 
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was the figure of a lion and a sun, which are the 
arms of the lord of Samarcand.’^ 

Compare with these ‘the figures of two lions’ 
spoken of by Bernier,* and the shsr-maratib men- 
tioned on p. 100 below. 

The reader can see a picture of the couchant 
lion and sun in a corner of William Baffin's Map of 
Hindustan fac p. 546 of The Embassy of Sir Thomas < 
Roe (Hakluyt edn., 1899), and can compare it with a 
standard on pi. XXXI of Percy Brown’s Indian 
Painting under the Mughals.^ He will find marked 
resemblances and marked differences, though they 
both belong to the reign of Jahangir. 

Again, Peter Mundy was an eye-witness of the 
procession when Shah Jahan rode out in state to say 
his “Id-i-azhd prayers on 19 June, 1632, at Agra. Here 
are relevant portions of his account ; First came, 
tlje ‘Eliphants royall’, who were followed by led 
horses, richly furnished. Then came nine or ten 
palanquins, which were followed by twelve pairs of 
copper drums {damdma') on twelve elephants along 
with some trumpets. ‘After theis came many 
Ensignes, In some manner resemblinge those I sawe 
att Constantinople, beinge sundrie figures of gold and 
silver upon long staves covered with the same, which 

^Embassy of Clavtjo to the Court of Timour (Hakluyt edn., 1859), 124. 

* Next page. 

* More fully noticed below : p. 99. 
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wete carryed upright, vizt., a hand, a great Ball, a 
Serpents head, a Falcon, etts., and such like.' Then 
came some wnara on horseback, then the emperor 
with his three sons on an elephant, then Asaf KhSn 
on an elephant, then again other great umara on 
horses and elephants (II, 198-99). 

In the evening at the time of the changing of 
the palace guard the Qur was brought to the state 
hall. The guard to be relieved stood on one side, 
and the mounting guard was drawn up on the other. 
The emperor was usually present in person, in- 
spected the guard and took the salute.^ Bernier has 
the following account of this ceremony ; There is 
this peculiar ceremony in the evening assembly, that 
all the Mansebdars who are on gu^rd pass before the 
King to salute him with much form. Before them 
are borne with great ceremony that which they call 
the Kours, to wit, many figures of silver, beautifully 
made, and mounted on large silver sticks : two of 
them represent large fish ; two others a horrible and 
fantastic animal called Eiedeha ; others are the 
figures of two lions ; others of two hands, and others 
of scales ; and several more which I cannot here 
enumerate, to which the Indians attach a certain 
mystic meaning’ (pp. 266-67). 

Irvine quotes from MirdtvCl-ls^ildh a description 


* Ji'in, 1, 192, Blocbmani), 267. 
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of the ensigns displayed by the Mughul emperors in 
India. Unfortunately I do not find it anywhere in 
the P.U.L. MS. of that work. So I content myself 
with a summary of Irvine’s account (Army, 
31-32) : 

(1) Panja, an open hand, said to mean the hand 
of ‘All. 

(2) 'Alam, a flag or standard. 

(3) Mizan, a balance. 

(4) Aftab, or the Sun. 

(5-6) Azhdaha paikar, Dragon-face *It con- 
sisted of two pieces, one carried in front and the 
other behind the emperor,’ 

(7) Maht, or Fish. 

(8) Qumquma, probably the same as kaukaba. 

The reader will notice that most of these are 

mentioned by Bernier. 

T he Other Insignia 

Now we take up the remaining ensigns, which 
could be bestowed on princes and nobles through- 
out the whole period. 

The 'Alam, the Jhanda and the Naqara are 
intelligible enough, but Ckatr~toq and Tuman-toq 
require an explanation. Togh (variously written in 
Persian togh or togh) or toq (also toq) was a yak-tail 
or horse tail standard. Marco Polo tells us that the 



Reproduced from L tan Ethihition of Antiquities pi. XII ({>)i 
by permission of Government of India (Archaeological 
Survey of India Departmeni) 

Tkom H H rnr Mah\r\ja oi Jodiipi r 



From left to right A 241, Patija See pp. 92 and 
100 — A 218, Panjo possibly a combination of Paiija and 
Aftcih See pp 92 and 100 —A. 232, Standard — A 219, 
5/ier (Tiger’s Head) Seep 100 A 233, Standard — 

A 245, Standard, with gilt disc, possibly a sun emblem — A 
244, Trident, probably not a Mu^hul emblem 
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Mongols ‘call the corps of 100,000 men aTuc; that 
of 10,000 they call a T oman'^ And Yule, in a scholar- 
ly note, explains tuc (which is the same as to^ or 
toq) as ‘the horse-tail or yak-tail standard which 
among so many Asiatic nations has marked the 
supreme military command. It occurs as Taka in 
ancient Persian, and Cosmas Indicopleustes speaks 
of it as T upha. The Nine Orloks or Marshals under 
Chinghiz were entitled to the Tuk, and theirs is 
probably the class of command here indicated as of 
100,000, though the figure must not be strictly 
taken.'* 

So the to^ signified, among the Mongols, the 
supreme command of an army of nominally (though 
not literally) 100,000 men, which was decimally 
divided and subdivided — into units of 10,000, 1,000, 
loo and 10 ; and the tuman signified the command 
of 10 000 — though these numbers were not strictly 
adhered to. Thus to^ came to be used not only for 
the command of the army, but also for the ensign 
which symbolized it. 

As we know, under Timur the Amiru’l-Umara 
was entitled to a tuman-togh and a chatr-togK both 
of which we find in Abu’l-Fazl. 

Now we are in a position to deal with the con- 
ferments of these honours, 

* Marco I’olo, I, 261. 

1. 263. 
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On Saturday. 29 RahV I, 935, ‘Askarl was 
honoured with a jewelled waist-hhaniar. a royal robe 
of honour, an ‘alam, a togk, a drum (naqara), etc.^ 

We find Humayun, beiore he had reached Kabul, 
bestowing banner and drum on each one of the 
Mirzas. and at umati-togh on Mirza Kamran. Mirza 
Sulaiman and Mirza Hindal.* 

On the occasion of a spring festival Humayun 
conferred a toq and a naqara on Jalal Khan, son of 
Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Din; and a chatr-toq on seven Turkish 
nobles and three Afghan nobles, who are all named.* 

Banner and drum are a very common present 
from Akbar to Aurangzeb. Higher honours are 
noted in the entries that follow. 

We read in Ahbar Nama that when Bairam 
Khan decided to submit to Akbar, he sought leave 
CO visit the Holy Places and sent to the emperor by 
the hands of Husain Quli Beg a few elephants, 
tunian-togh, standard {'alam). drum {naqara), and 
other insignia of office.* These insignia were 
bestowed on Shamsu’d-Dln Muhammad Khan Atga, 
who was appointed governor of the Punjab.® 

In Safar, 992, Mirza Khan was honoured with 

^TUzuk-i-Baburi, 228. Memoirs of Babur. II, 356 ; P. de Courteille's tr.. 
11.368 

•A.N.,I 283. 

* Qinun-i-Humiyunl. text, 96-97. 

♦ A.N.. II. 104 ; Tr.. II. 158; BudajUnl. II, 38. 

‘ A N., II. 95 ; Tr., II, 143. 
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the title " Khan I^anan ”, a horse, a robe of honour, 
a jewelled waist-fcKaniuf. a tuman-to^h and the 
rank 5,000 (BudayUni. II, 336). 

Early next year (993 A.H.), on the occasion of 
Prince Salim’s wedding, each of the three princes, 
Salim, Murad and Daniyal, was given a tuman-togk 
and a naqara {Ibid., II. 342). 

Again, late in 999 A.H., Prince Murad received 
an 'alam, a naqara and a chatr-togh} 

Quite towards the end of Akbar’s reign, Prince 
Khusrau received a naqara and a tuman-togh * 

When Prince Salim was in rebellion against his 
father, he assumed the authority of a sovereign and 
bestowed on Sharif Khan a naqara, a tuman-togh, 
the sat rank of 2,500 and the governorship of Bihar.* 
We may, wind up Akbar’s reign with a curious 
item. Human beings were not the only recipients 
of the honour of a drum. A leopard was once dis- 
tinguished with the privilege. The following is from 
a passage in Akbar Namj, where Akbar’s deer hunt 
at Sanganir is being described : ' It chanced that 
they loosed a special chita [chita-i-khassa] called 

^ A.M, III, 558. The word in the text is written as 
which BeveridKe faithfully translates 'chatr and togh' (Tr., Ill, 911). Of 
course it should be chatr-togh. BudSylini has here (II. 378) tUmdn-togh, 
which IS supported by a variant given by Beveridge in the B.I. text. 
Neverthelessi chatr-togh is pcobably correct, as MutSd had already received 
a tumSn-toeh. 

M,NriII, 839 ; Tr., Ill, 1257. 


*Tu 2 uk ,6 ;R &B., 1, 14. 
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* 

Chitr Najati^ at a deer. Suddenly there appeared in 
front of them a ravine which was twenty five yards 
broad. The deer leapt into the air to the height of 
a spear and a half and conveyed itself across. The 
chita in its eagerness took the same course, cleared 
the ravine and seized the deer. On beholding this 
astonishing occurrence the spectators raised a cry of 
amazement and there was great rejoicing and as- 
tonishment. The ^edive raised the rank of that 
chita and made him chief of the chitas. He also 
ordered that as a special honour, and as a pleasure to 
men, a drum should be beaten in front of that chita.'* 

On 2 Zu'l-hijj, 1015, Jahangir bestowed on 
Prince Khurram a tuman-togh, an 'alum, a drum and 
the mansab 8,000/5,000.® 

When Khan Jahan Lodi was sent on the Deccan 
campaign, he received the following honours 
(Tuesday, 17 Zu'l-qa'd, 1018) : a gold-embroidered 
khdssa robe of honour, a khassa horse with 
jewelled saddle, a jewelled waist-sword, a ^assa 
elephant and a tuman-togh.* 

On Lunar Weighment Day, XI R. Y., Jahangir 
increased PtimSdu’d-Daula’s rank to 7,000/5,000 and 

‘ So Beveridge. I understand the word to be Chil-ranjan, which means 
that which gratifies the senses or delights the heart (from chit, mind, soul, 
heart, sense ; and ranjan, gratifying, exhilerating, delighting) ( Platts). 

MAT. II, 371 ;Tr.. 11.539. 

• Ttbsuk, 42 : R. 4 B.. I, 87. 

* Tuiuk, 77 ; R. & B . 1, 161-62. 



Reproduced from Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, pi. XII (a) 
by permission of Government of India (Archaeological 
Survey of India Department). 
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From left to right: -A. 239 and 240, Pair of 
Standards.— A. 238, Mahi a Maratib (Fish Standard). Gilt 
effigy of ffsh at top, and long Fish body attached. See pp. 
92, 98 and 100. 
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conferred on him a tuman~togh . It was ordered that 
his nuqara should be beaten after that of Prince 
Khurram.^ 

Jahangir bestowed a on Khwaja Aba’l- 
Hasan* and Sadiq Khan. Mir Ba hhsh i (now appoint- 
ed governor of the Punjab).® 

In XIX R.Y. Jahangir honoured Mahabat Khan 
with the title “Khan Khanan ”. appointed him 
Commander-in-chief and conferred on him the rank 
7,000/7,000 (2-3 h.) and a tuman-togh* 

Strangely enough standards and drums do not 
figure so prominently or so frequently as honorific 
presents in Shah Jahan’s reign as we should have 
expected ; though banner and drum are common 
enough. One or two special conferments, however, 
may be noticed in detail : 'Alaw, naqara and tuman- 
to^ were among the gifts® bestowed on Asaf Khan 
on Thursday, 2 Rajah. 1037, when he and the princes 
were presented to the emperor soon after the coro- 
nation.® When Shah Shuja* was sent on the Deccan 
expedition (22 Safar, 1043) he received a special 
robe of honour with gold-worked riadiri, a jewelled 
hhapwa with phul-katara, a jewelled sword, the rank 

1 Tiisuk. 157 ; R. & fl.. I. 320. * Tuzuk, 323. bottom. 

* Tusuk, 3bU. * 1 uzuk, 391. 

’ For a complete list of ihe presents see Author's Hutotyof the Reigti 
of ShSh JahSn ; Ch. Ill (Cotonation). 

1. 180. 
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10,000/5,000, 'alam, naqara, tuman-togh, two Wj^ssa 
horses (one with jewelled, and the other with gold- 
enamelled, saddle), a bhassa elephant 'with silver 
trappings and housings of gold-embroidered velvet, a 
she-elephant. a chariot, and six lakhs of rupees in 
cash.* 

Gifts of tuman-togh to princes Muhammad A‘zam 
and Muhammad Akbar in Aurangzeb’s reign have al- 
ready been mentioned in connection with Aftabgir.* 

Khafi Khan tells us in one place that as the gift 
of Mahi o MarStih has been special to the nobles 
and governors of the Deccan, “ Jumlatu’l-Mulk ’’ 
Asad Khan, on being appointed to the revenue 
administration of the Deccan (1082), received a 
Mahi, an elephant and a jewelled 'sar-pec/i (M.L., 
ir, 255-56). 

A drum {naqara) is a very common present 
throughout the whole period. But the gift of a 
silver drum is something of a novelty, and may be 
specifically imentioned : On 20 RahV II, 1096, 
Ruhullah received a special robe of honour, a 
jewelled tiara (kalagi) and a silver drum (M.A., 
254). 

Mir'atu'l-Islilah (written about 1157 A.H.) gives 
the following rules : An '‘alam can be conferred on 
a holder of 1,000 suwar rank and above, and a naqara 


^ BN .1,1 537. 


* T. 83 above. 
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(or- nauhai) on a mansabdar with 2,000 suwar rank 
and upwards. 

At the time of the bestowal of standard and 
drum, the author goes on to say, the following 
procedure is observed : The ‘alam and naqara are 
placed on the shoulders of the recipient of these 
honours, who then performs the taslim ; and the 
darogha of the Music Gallery beats the drum three 
times with a stick called danha. 

Again, no noble of a lower rank than 6,000 suwar 
can get Mahi o Maratib} 

Now for the pictures : — 

The reader can see the qur wrapped up in a 
scarlet cloth bag — as Abo’l-Fazl says— in a picture of 
the Court of Babur by Farrukh Beg (Brown, Indian 
Painting under the Mughals, pi. XIV). 

By far the best picture for the ensigns is the 
“Processional Scene at the Court of Jahangir,” 
painted by Manohar (Brown, Indian Painting under 
the Mughals, pi. XXXI). Here the qur bearers are 
present in full strength ; and we have two standards 
carried on elephants, one of them (Lion and Sun) 
closely resembling the reproduction in William 
Baffin’s Map of Hindustan.* There is also a rude 
sketch of the latter ensign by Peter Mundy (Illustr. 
No. 13 fac. p. 195 of Vol. II), which can be usefully 

* P.U.L. MS., ff. 15i-16rt * See p. 90 above. 
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compared with these. 

We can see four qUr bearers on pi. XXI of 
Binyon and Arnold’s Court Painters : “ Durbar of 
Shah Jahan.” Again, on pi. 39 of N, C. Mehta’s 
Studies in Indian Painting, where Shah Jahan is 
receiving a European embassy, four qur bearers are 
clearly visible. The reader will notice that, as 
Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Hamid has told us, the qur bearers 
always stand on the left of the emperor. 

Two different specimens of the Panja can be 
seen in L.E.A. : pi. XII (b), Nos. 241 and 218. 

On pi. L(b) of the same work, behind 
Aurangzeb. we see a pair of what looks like the 
Mizan (Balance or Scales). 

The Mahl o Maratib (Fish Standard) can be 
studied in full detail on pi. XII (a), No. 238, and 
pi. XIII (b) 

A picture of the Sher Maratib is also available : 
Ibid., pi. XII (b). No. 219. 

Another good picture for the ensigns, though of 
a rather late date, is the Alwarl picture of a proces- 
sion of Akbar II at Delhi (about 1822) : Journal of 
Indian Art and Industry for July, 1913 (Vol. XVI, 
New Series, No. 123, pi. 11) We see here the 
Mahl 0 Maratib (c), the chatr, the aftabgir and the 
panja (g). and the Mughul banner (h) — all carried 
on elephants. 
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Insignia of Office 

Similar to these ensigns, and yet distinct from 
them, were certain articles which symbolized certain 
offices, and were bestowed when appointments were 
made to these offices. By way of distinction we may 
call them ‘Insignia of Office*. Only one or t\yo 
important ones need be noted. 

( 2 ) Pen and Inkstand 

Jewelled pens and inkstands were awarded to 
men on their appointment as Prime Minister, Mir 
BaMkshh Dlwdn or Mtr Saman, and occasionally to 
lower officers, who more often got an article of 
plain gold 

The following conferments are only a selection 
from a large number. 

Babur once sent to Prince Hindal, by the hands 
of Mulla BihishtI, a jewelled inkstand with a number 
of other things.^ 

‘ I bestowed on Shaiyi Farid Bu^ari, who had 
been Mir BaMksJti in my father’s service,’ says 
Jahangir, ‘ a dress of honour, a jewelled sword, a 
jewelled pen and inkpot, and confirmed him in the 
same post, and in order to exalt him I said to him, 

* Tuzuk-i-B3burl 232 ; Memoirs of Babur (L.E. & K.), II, 368 ; P. de 
Courteille’s tr., II, 383. 
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“ I regard thee as the Master of the Sword and the 
Pen ^ 

‘On Wednesday, the 3rd. Safar [1016 A.H],’ 
says the emperor again, ‘ I entrusted the duties of the 
viziership to Asaf Khan, presenting him with a special 
robe of honour and a jewelled pen and inkpot.’ * 

' rtimadu’d-Daula was made Vizier,® and shortly 
afterwards was presented with a jewelled pen and 
inkpot* 

At the end of XV R.Y., Jahangir bestowed a 
jewelled inkstand on Sadiq Khan. Mtr.Ba^sht ; * and 
a jewelled pen and inkpot on Afzal Khan. Shah 
Jahan’s dlwan* 

Early in Shah Jahan’s reign, Iradat Khan. Mir 
Ba^shi, was appointed Vizier or Diwan, at the 
request of Yaminu’d-Daula Asaf Khan, and was duly 
awarded a jewelled inkstand (B.N., I, i, 186 ; A.S., 
I, 281). The same gift was bestowed on Sadiq Khan, 
who became Mir Ba^shi in place of Iradat Khan, 
transferred (Ibid.). Islam Khan, who had been 
summoned from Bengal, reached the court on 

* Tuguk, 6 ; R. & B., I, 13. (1 have adopted R. & B.’s translation with 
a slight modification). 

* Tuzuk, 50 ; R. & B., 1, 103 (R. & B.’.s translation slightly modified). 
Both in Iqbaln3ma-i-JahSnghl (p. 307) and in MIrzS Muhammad Hadl's 
Preface to Tuzuk (p. 18, where 1015 A H. is wrong for 1016) we have Vakil 
instead of Vazir. 

* Tuzuk. 97 ; R. & B.. I, 200. • Ibid., 106 ; R. & B., 1, 218. ' 

» Ibid.. 326 ; R. & B.. II. 198. • Ibid., 331 ; R. & B.,1I. 208. 
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6 Rajah, 1049, and on being appointed Diwan was 
honoured, among other things, with a jewelled ink- 
stand {B.N., II, 164). 

Early in Jumadd II, 1055, Sa‘dullah Khan received 
a special robe of honour, and was entrusted with the 
duties of Diwdn of the Khdlisa. and of drafting royal 
farmans, and was authorized to put his signature 
under that of Prince Dara Shukoh on the back 
of the farmans, getting his rank increased to 
4,000/ 1,000, and a jewelled inkstand.^ 

Mulla ‘Ala’u’l-Mulk, Mir Sdmdn, got a gold 
enamelled inkstand and the rank 2,000/300 (end of 
1056 A.H ).* 

A jewelled inkstand was awarded to Mulla 
Shafi'a, when he was appointed Second BaMishi 
\b.N.. Ill, f. 101b). 

In Ramazan, 1066, Mu*a?zam Khan Mir Juml^ 
waited on Shah Jahan and, on being appointed Prime 
Minister, received the following gifts : a robe of 
honour, a jewelled sword, increase of rank to 
6,000/6,000, a jewelled inkstand, two bl^ssa horses 
(one with gold, and the other with gilded, saddle), a 
kkassa elephant with silver trappings, a she-elephant 
and five lakhs of rupees in cash Qbid., f. llSa). 

The smaller officers like the following received 
only a gold inkstand : (1) Ghazi Beg, on appoint- 

‘ B.N., II. 431. • Ibid., II. 627. 
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ment as DlwHn of Kabul (B.N., III, f. 3a), (2) 
Amina, News-writer {Ibid, f. 4b, top), (3) Raghu 
Nath, the Peshdast (Secretary) of Sa'dullah Khan 
{Ihii., f. 42b, top), (4) Muhammad Ibrahim, on 
appointment as Second Bdkh^ of the Ahadls {Ibid , 
f. 766), and Muhammad Saiih Khwafi, on appoint- 
ment as Diwan-i~Buyutat {Ibid., f. 90a). 

Muhammad Amin Khan. Mir Ba^^i, was 
honoured with a jewelled inkstand and later when 
Danishmand Khan was appointed in his place 
(1078 A.H.), he too received a similar gift.* 

On 10 Sha'ban. 1037, Asad Khan was appointed 
Prime Minister, and got a special robe of honour 
and a jewelled inkpot worth 5,000 rupees 
(M.A., 152). 

In 1082 Amanat Khan was appointed Daftardar- 
i -Kha lisa and received an inkpot of crystal 
(M.A., 110). 

An inkpot of jasper {sang-i-ya^m) was con- 
ferred on the following officers in the years men- 
tioned against their names : 

Sarbuland Khan, Ba khsh Vul-Mulk : 1088 A.H.® 

‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan (on being appointed Third 
BaMkshi) : 1091 A.H.* 

SiySdat Khan. Darogha of ' Arz-i-Mukarrar : 


N.. 474. 
»A4. A.. 157. 


•AI.N., 1067; M. A., 64. 
*lhd., 196. 
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1097 A.H. 

Fazil Khan, Sadr : 1097 A.H.' 

Ruhu’llah Khan. Ba^^'ul-Mulk : 1114 A.H.* 

The following European notices of inkstands or 
pen-cases are available. 

In the inventory of household utensils at Surat 
Factory, prepared December 6, 1629, we have two 
brass inkhorns (£.F./. 1624-1629, p. 361). 

‘And some of their Standishes are made long and 
square, and above an Inch broad, and of sufficient 
length to contain both Pens, and a place for Ink’ 
(Ovington, Voyage to Suratt, 249). 

(2) 'Asa 

The Mir Tuzuk (Master of the Ceremonies) had 
for his badge of office 'Asa or stick. So an officer 
appointed to that post often obtained a jewelled 
'asa. A few examples may be cited : 

Riza Bahadur “ IQiidmat Prast Khan ” was 
appointed Mir Tuzuk at Shah Jahan’s coronation, 
and received, besides rank and gifts, a jewelled 'asa 
(B.N., I, i, 118 ; A.S., I, 268), On 4 Ramazan, 1052, 
Mir Khan was appointed Mir Tuzuk in succession 
to Ghazanfar, son of Allah Verdi Iflian, and received 
a jewelled 'asd {B.N., II, 318) ; and when he was 


» M.A., 270 . 


»/&.<!., 472 . 
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succeeded m that post by ^waja Aba’l-Baqa (14 
Jumcidd II, 1054), the latter received a similar gift 
{Ihid., If, 386). So also Fakhir. son of Baqir Khan, 
in the third decade ( B.N.. III. f. 19b). 

In Aurangzeb’s time a jewelled 'asd was a 
frequent present. My list includes the following 
recipients; (1) Ibrahim Beg, the envoy of Subhan 
Qull Khan,^ (2) Khwaja Ahmad, the envoy of 
‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz KhSn, the ruler of BukharS.* (3) 
Xahir Khan.* (4) ‘Abdullah Khan, the ex-ruler of 
Kashghar,* (5) Mulla Muhammad Tahir, the envoy 
of Subhan Quli Khan.* (6) Sikandar " Sikandar 
Khan and (7) Khan Firoz Jang.’ 

Here is an 'asd of plain gold by way of change : 
Mughul Khan, on being appointed Mir Tuzuk, 
received a gold *asd (M.A., 104), 

A few conferments of an 'asd of jasper may be 
noted next: Sha’ista Khan “ Amiru’l-Umara” was 
honoured with the gift of a khdssa 'asd of jasper 
which Aurangzeb carried in his hand (M.A., 167).* 
On 8 Shawwdl. 1092, Mukhtar Khan received an 'asd 
with handle of jasper {Ibid., 214). Ttimad Khan, 
on appointment as Khdnsdmdn (1099 A.H.), got an 
*asd of jasper {Ibid,, 312). Kamalu’d-Din Khan seems 
also to have obtained a similar gift {Ibid., 278). 

*AI2V., 608. 638^ * Ibid, 840, 

* M.A., 72 ’Ibid, 152. • Ibtd , 280 

’ Ibid , 296. 'For a fuller account see pp. 146-47 belovr 
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Among the presents Prince Muhammad A'zam 
received from his father on the occasion of his 
marriage (10 Sha'han, 1079), there was a sar-pech 
valued at Rs. 60,000 (M. A.. 77-78) Again, on 22 
Zu'l-qa'd, 1087, he received two sar-pechs worth 
Rs. 5,000 (Jhid.^ 157) ; and then again, on 10 
Ramazan, 1089, a jewelled sar-pech worth Rs. 35,000 
{Ibid.[ 171). 

Prince Muhammad Akbar, on departure for 
Udaipur, received (24 Zul-hijj, 1090) a sar-pech of 
rubies worth 40,000 rupees '{Ibid., 187). 

Prince Muhammad Mu‘azzam received, among 
other favours, a sar-pech of diamonds valued at one 
lakh {Ramazan, 1106 A.H.) {Ibid., 371). 

A sar-pech worth 50,000 rupees was sent 
(1109 A.H.) to Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam {Ibid., 
394-95). 

On marriage of Raja Sahu, son of Sambha, with 
the daughter of Bahadur Ji, a jewelled waist-band, 
an enamelled sar-perh. and a jewelled aigrette worth 
Rs. 10,000 were bestowed on him (1115 A.H.) 
{lUd., 482). 

Hamidu’d-Dln Khan BahSdur offered a few 
chikan-doz sar-pechs in 1118 A.H. {Ibid., 517). 

(4) Sihra 

A sihra is a chaplet or diadem made of pearls 
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or precious stones, or else a wreath or garland of 
flowers, worn on the head by the bridegroom at a 
wedding. 

It was a common marriage present. 

A sihra (usually of pearls)^ was bestowed not 
only on princes but also on other officers on the 
occasion of their marriage. The following items 
belong to Aurangzeb’s reign: 

j^alilu’llah Khan received permission to marry 
his son Mir Ruhu’llah to the daughter of Amlru'l- 
Umara, and the bridegroom received a pearl sihra, a 
jewelled jamdhar with a string of pearls, etc. 
{Al.N., 477). Among other recipients may be men- 
tioned Muhammad Taqi\ Prince Muhammad 
Mu‘i 2 zu’d-Dln* and Kamgar Khan*, the last-named 
getting a sihr<i worth 10,000 rupees. 

SECTION II : NECKLACES 

Under this head come urbasis, baddhis, malas, 
and other strings of pearls, etc. 

Soon after his coronation, Jahangir sent Prince 
Parwiz against Rana Amar Singh. Among the 
articles he bestowed on him at his departure was a 
string of pearls and valuable rubies, valued at 72,000 
rupees (Tuzuk, 7). 

Shah ‘Abbas of Persia sent to Jahangir, through 

‘A1A,22!. •/W,248. *lbid.,ZU. 
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the merchant ‘Abdu'l-Karim, a rosary of cornelian 
from Yemen and a cup of Venetian workmanship, 
which was very fine and rare. These were laid 
before the Emperor on the 9th Bahman. XR.Y. 
(Tuzuk, 152 ; R. 6^ B.. I, 310). 

In XIII R.Y. ‘Adil Khan's ambassadors, Sayyid 
Kabir and Ba^tar Khan, who had brought the 
former’s presents, received gifts on departure. 
Ba^tar Khan received, besides other things, a 
jewelled urbasl which, adds the Emperor, people of 
that country (i.e., the Deccan) wear round their 
neck {Tuzuk, 244 ; R. & B., II, 36). 

An urbast, says Platts, is ‘an ornament worn on 
the breast’ {Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, 
and English). 

On the occasion of a Lunar Weighment 
(Monday, 2 RabV II, 1058) a string of pearls worth 
Rs. 60,000 was awarded to Data Shukoh {B.N., III, 
f. 19b ; A.5., III, 63). 

On the occasion of Aurangzeb’s first Coronation 
(Friday, 1 Zu'l-qa'd, 1068) his second son, Muham- 
mad A'zam, who had yet received no rank, was 
given the mansah 10,000/4,000, banner and drum, a 
turmn-togh, an aftabgir, and a valuable diamond 
dhukdhuki, besides other gems and ten khassa horses 
(AI. AT.. 156). 

Dhukdhuki, according to Platts, means (1) 

‘ Beating, palpitation ; perturbation, etc.’ (2) ‘ The 
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hollow in the throat below the Adam’s apple*. (3) 
‘ An ornament (as a small mirror set in gold or 
silver, etc.) worn round the neck (usually resting o^i 
the depression below the Adam’s apple ; it is said to 
take its name from its rising and falling with the 
action of the heart)’ (Dictionary of Urdu, Classical 
Hindi, and English). 

A dhukdhuki figures on many occasions as a 
present. A jewelled dhukdhuki was bestowed on 
Jagat Singh,* an emerald dhukdhuki on Raja Rai 
Singh Rathor,* and a diamond one on Prince 
Muhammad Mu'ajgam®. 

On the occasion of Aurangzeb’s 44th Lunar 
Weighment, Begum Sshib (Jah5n ArS Begum) 
offered to the Emperor a string of pearls which 
contained also five rubies — worth Rs. 2,80,00.) 
(Al. N., 568, top). 

On 20 RabV I, 1085, Mah§raja Jaswant Singh, 
thanaddr of Jamrud, saw Aurangzeb at Rawalpindi 
and received a khassa robe of honour and an urbasi 
worth 7,000 rupees (M.A., 133). 

A pearl mala and a gulu-dvez (necklace) of rubies 
worth 14,000 rupees were among the gifts bestowed 
on Prince Muhammad Sultan in 1085 A.H. (Ibid., 
139). 

Gitl Ara Begum received a pearl mala of the 
value of 19,000 rupees (Ibid., 235). 

*AJ,W.,403. 


•AIN., 457. 
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On the last day of Rajah, 1097, Prince Shah 
‘Alam received an urbasi set with a ruby worth 
Rs. 40,000 {Ibid., 275). 

The wife of Tnayatu’Ilah Khan received a 
baddhi of pearls worth Rs. 8,000, besides other gems 
{Ibid., 496). 

A baddhi, according to Platts, is ‘an ornament 
worn round the neck, a long chain or garland of 
flowers worn (as by a bride and bridegroom) round 
the neck, hanging down to the waist, and crossing 
behind and before’ {Dictionary of Urdu, Classical 
Hindi, and English). 

SECTION III : ARMLETS 

A bazu-band (armlet) sometimes passed as a 
present. Here is an example or two. 

On the occasion of Solar Weighment on 24 RabV 
1, 1066, Dara Shukoh offered presents including an 
armlet {bazu-band) set with an unbored ruby and 
two pearls, priced at Rs. 65,000. The total price of 
jewels and stuffs offered came to three lakhs {B.N., 
III, 105a). 

Prince Muhammad ‘Azim, on the occasion of his 
wedding (21 ^hawwal. 1103 A.H.), received, among 
other things, a bazu band worth 8,000 rupees 
(M.A., 347). 
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SECTION IV : BANGLES AND BRACELETS 
(1) Kaya 

A kaya (massive bangle) occurs as a gift many 
times, specially in the second half of the seventeentK 
century. Bijapurl Mahal, for instance, received a 
jewelled kaya worth 2,200 rupees (Af.A., 235). 

(2) Pahunckl 

Pahunchts (bracelets) are mentioned in many 
places, specially in later Mughul times ; but I will 
content myself with a single instance, which is 
important. 

Early in XII R. Y. Jahangir was so pleased with 
Nor Jahan’s marksmanship— she had killed four 
tigers with six shots, without a single shot missing — 
that he scattered 1,000 a^rafls over her and 
bestowed on her a pair of pahunchts (bracelets)* 
worth one lakh of rupees.* 

SECTION V: FINGER-RINGS 

‘ Murtaza Khan from Gujarat sent by way 
of offering’, says Jahangir, ‘a ring made of a single 
ruby of good colour, substance, and water, the stone, 

*Sotne MSS. have ‘pahunchts of diamonds’, which R. & B. follow ; 
and others have other variants. 1 follow the reading in the particularly 
chaste MS. of the first half of Tuzub in P. U.L, (f. 197b) 

*Tuzuk,m\ R. Sc B.. I, 375. 
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the socket, and the ring being all of one piece. They 
weighed tanks and one surkh, which is equal to 
one misqal and 15 surkh.' This was sent to me and 
much approved. Till that, day no one had^ ever 
heard of such a ring having come to the hands of 
any sovereign’.* The ring was valued at Rs. 25,000.* 
Early in XIII R. Y. of the same reign (1027 A.H. 
= 1618 A.C.) a diamond ring was presented to 
Prince Shah Jahan ‘as part of the offering of Qu^bu- 
1-mulk. It was of the value of 1,000 muhars’, says 
Jahangir, ‘and on it there appeared three letters 
of equal size and of good form, such that they made 
the word Lillahi (for God). This diamond had 
been sent, as it was reckoned one of the marvels of 
the world. In fact, veins and scratches are flaws in 
precious stones, but it was generally thought that 
the marks on this one were fabricated.* Moreover, 


* This should be 1 mifqal and 11 sur^s, else the equation is quite 
wrong. See my Imperial Treasury of the Indian Mu^uls. 124, where this 
equation is discussed. 

* Tuzuk, 63 ; R. & B., 1. 132-33. 

* R. & B. have wrongly £25,000. 

*‘So the translator. The text has : 

rU 

which means : but apparently it was such as to mislead the common 
people (into thinking that the marks were miraculous writing). One is 
reminded of the so-called '‘natural gems”, ».e., gems with “natural 
pictures " or figures of Jesus. Mary, etc., and of staurolite crystals or fairy- 
stones showing a representation of the cross— really due to twinning of 
two crystals. See Kunz, pp. 266-67 and 270-71, Graphic granite and 
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the diamond did not come flcom any celebrated mine. 
As my son, Shah Jahan, wished that it should be 
sent to my brother, Sh5h ‘Abbas, as a souvenir of 
the conquest of the Deccan, it was sent to the Shah 
along with other gifts 

On Thursday, the 10th Arnurdcd, XIII R.Y., 
Rao Bihara received, among other things, four rings, 
of red ruby, yellow ruby (topac), sapphire, and 
emerald {Tuzuk, 236 ; R. & B., II, 21). 

On Solar Weighment of 24 RahV I, 1066, 
Akbarabadi Mahal offered to Shah Jahan a ring set 
with a diamond priced at Rs. 30,000 III, 105a). 

Ba^sjiVu'l-Mulk Khan Nusrat Jang received 
(early in 1116 A.H.) a ring set with a ruby worth 
Rs. 5,000 (M.A., 496). 

Chin Qilich Khan Bahadur was honoured with a 
ring set with an emerald, on which had been 
engraved his name {Ibid., 515, top). 

SECTION VI: MISCELLANEOUS 

There are a few items which cannot be described 
as ornaments, and yet are not devoid of interest. 
They are, therefore, brought together under this 
head. 


other minerals present a somewhat similar phenomenon’ (Copied from 
Imperial Treasuiy of the Indian Mughuls, p. 176. where the passage in 
the text IS also quoted). 

»TSruJS!.229:R. &B., II. 8-9. 
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(1) Watches and Clocks 

These were, apparently, a novelty in India at 
that period. Here are a few presentations : 

Roe presented to Prince Shah Jahan ‘a’ silver 
watch very small, which hee tooke kyndly’. It had 
cost £7 (Roe, 227). 

On January 15, 1666, Tavernier presented to 
Sha’ista Khan’s young son ‘a watch having an 
enamelled gold case, a pair of pistols inlaid with 
silver, and a telescope’ (Tavernier, I, 106). He in- 
forms us later that he presented ‘to the Grand 
Treasurer a watch having a golden case covered with 
small emeralds, 720 livres [£54]’, and 'to the 
eunuch of the Grand Begam [Raushan Ara Begum] S 
sister of the Emperor Aurangzeb, a watch with a 
painted case which cost 260 livres [£19 10s.]’ 
(Tavernier, I, 114-15). 

The British Museum has some watches belonging 
to the first half of the seventeenth century, which 
must be similar to those presented by Roe and 
Tavernier. There is, for instance, a watch 
(LXXXVIII, 4) ‘made by Blaise Foucher of Blois, 

‘The name of this lady, SfaSh Jahan’s third daughter, was not Raushan 
Ara Begum, as is commonly supposed, and invariably written by modern 
historians (except Vincent A. Smith, who gives botli names), 'but 
Raushan RSi Begum, which we find in the better printed texts and in all 
good and early MSS., such as B N. (B.I. text>, Al.N. (B.l. text), 
Ma'agtru'l-Umara (B.I. text), both MSS. of A.S. m the Punjab Public 
Library, Qazwini’s Badjhah Nama (MS,) and (MS.). 
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about 1635, with the entire case finely enamelled 
inside and outside, with scenes apparently from the 
story of Theseus and Antiope. On ‘the front a 
wooded landscape, Theseus approaching Antiope, 
seated ; a horse facing, on their left.’ And there is* 
another (LXXXVIll, 5 and 6 (a) ) “made by Hans 
Conrad Elchinger of Amsterdam, 1625-50, the case 
(on all sides) and the centre of the dial enamelled : 
on the front (a) and back (6) wooded landscapes 
with nymphs at the bath ; the scene on the inside of 
the back signed J. Toutin (the younger, b. 1619).’ I 
possess postcard reproductions of these watches 
published by the British Museum authorities ; and 
the quotations are taken from the descriptive folder 
which accompanies the set of pictorial postcards 
(British Museum, Set 88, Watches from the 16th to 
the 18th century: 15 Pictorial Postcards). 

In a list of presents we have ‘one clock, with 
some rare devices to strike after the Moors’ fashion’ 
and two or three Venice crystal boxes (Lexers, 
III, 88). 


(2) Muttaka 

This word is nowhere explained in the Persian 
histories, A muttaka , according to Lane, is ‘that 
upon which one leans, or reclines, in eating, drink- 
ing, or talking’ {Arabic-English Lexicon). The 
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Persian dictionaries like Vullers and Steingass give a 
similar meaning, showing that the word is used in 
the same sense in Persian also. Dozy {Supplement 
aux Dictionnaires Arabes) illustrates the use of the 
word by a quotation where a man sitting on a dais 
with a bolster behind him and a muttaka on his 
right and on his left is spoken of. He also gives the 
sense, ‘carreau de marbre’, i.e., a marble slab. Putting 
the two senses together, we can guess that the 
muttdkcC, as we find it mentioned in Mughul history, 
is net a pillow, but a marble slab, which was 
variously decorated, and was used for reclining on. 

In the Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of 
Archaeology (Calcutta, 1926) we have, under No. C, 
25 (p. 8), a Carved Marble Muttaka Post ‘excavated 
in 1905 at the back of the Dlwan-i-‘Am’. On in- 
quiry I found that this exhibit was no longer in the 
Museum, having been discarded some time ago. A 
friend of mine, at my request, paid a visit to the 
Museum, discovered the Post in its godown, and, 
after careful examination, sent me the following 
information : It is an upright post, which, apparent- 
ly, once formed part of a rail or screen. It measures 
1 ft. 8 ins. in length. The head is round, but the 
rest of the body is angular, with a square cross 
section, each side measuring 4 ins. at top and 3^ ins. 
at bottom. From the rest of the description sent me 
by my friend, I gather that this exhibit was one of 
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/i two upright posts between which was fitted a 
rail or screen. So a muttaka' in Mughul Indian 
history means a slab or screen, generally of marble, 
fixed in front of a seat. It was used for reclining 
on, and can still be seen in pictures, often covered 
with silk carpets. In the instances quoted below a 
muttaka was often set with gems. 

A muttaka set with diamonds was once bestowed 
on Prince ^ah Shuja'^. 

Bahadur Chand, zamindar of Kumaun, received, 
among other things, a jewelled muttaka' {3.N., III, 
f. 110a). 

Prince Muhammad A‘?am received (1107 A.H.) 
a muttaka' of emerald set with rubies (M.A., 380). 
Prince Muhammad Mu‘izzu’d-Din® and Bahramand 
Khan* received a muttaka of emerald likewise. 
Prince BedSr BaHit* and Khan Nusrat Jang® got a 
jewelled mi/ttafea’ ; Prince Muhammad Akbar received 
a muttaka {Ibid., 175) ; and Hamid u’d-Din Khan 
Bahadur a kamar muttaka (Ibid., 440-41) — Prince 
Muhammad Mu'azzam also the same (Ibid,, 518). 

(3) Statuary 

There seems to have been considerable demand 


* For a fuller notice see p. 129 below, 

* Af A , 222. » Ihid . 423. 

' lhid„ 254. * Ibxd . 470. 
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for carved figures of birds and animals in all sorts of 
material. 

In the end of Vll R. Y. Muqarrab Khan present- 
ed to Jahangir, among other things, a jewelled 
sparrow (Tuzuk, 114 ; R. & B., I, 234). 

The same Muqarrab Khan, in 1614, placed with 
Downton a long order for articles he required for 
presentation to the Emperor. His list included ‘any 
figures of beasts, birds or other similes made of glass, 
of hard plaster, of silver, brass, wood, iron, stone, or 
ivory’ {Letters, II, 173).^ 

Apparently in compliance with this requisition 
the E I. Company home authorities sent out what 
Roe calls some ‘very ridiculous and ill shaped’ 
wooden models : ‘six carved figures of a lion, buck, 
horse, greyhound, bull and talbot (a species of dog 
noted for quickness of scent), and had cost 57s. 
each’ (Roe, 350, f.n. 1). They reached India (in 
1617) in a deplorable condition, and even Roe was 
ashamed of them. 

Mixed Ornaments 

Having finished individual mentions of articles, 
we can now take up cases where more than one 
ornament was given away on a single occasion, 

Mahabat Khan sent to Jahangir (XII R-Y."), as 
offering, three emeralds, one jewelled urbast and a 
ring set with a ruby. The prices totalled 7,000 
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rupees ( Tuzuk, 187 ; R. & B., I, 378). 

On 24 Rabi' 11, 1057 A.H., when Shah Jahan was 
at Kabul, Princ|s Shah Shuja' and Murad Bakhsh 
caiile and waited on him. The Emperor bestowed on 
Shah Shuja' a robe of honour with nadiri, a strirfg 
of pearls, a sar-pech of rubies, and a (turban 

ornament) set with diamonds, besides some jewelled 
weapons — the whole of the value of a lakh of rupees 
II. 681). 

Early in XXI R.Y., when Shah Jahan was at 
Kabul, he paid a visit to Prince Shah ShujJ's house. 
The latter offered presents out of which a quantity 
worth Rs. 3,20,000 was accepted. The Emperor 
bestowed on him a sar-pech comprising a ruby and 
two pearls, with some jewelled articles — value totall- 
ing one lakh, besides an Arab horse named " Har- 
zafar ’’ with gold-enamelled saddle ; and awarded to 
each of his two sons, Zainu’d-Din Muhammad and 
Buland Akhtar. a string of pearls and a jewelled 
aigrette {B.N„ III, ff. 2&-3a; A.S., III, 2). 

Again, on 1 Safar, 1058, Prince Shah Shuja'. on 
his return to Bengal, was given, among other things, 
a jewelled aigrette, a sar-pech containing one ruby 
and two pearls, and a muttaka set with diamonds— 
total price, one lakh. His sons too received similar 
ornaments {B.N., 111, f. 11& j A.S., III, 22). 

Prince Aurangzeb, on his return from an un- 
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successful attack on Qandahar, was placed (end of 
1059 A.H.) in charge of the province of Tatta and 
the sarkars of Bhakkar and Siwistan, jn addition to 
the Multan province, of which he was already 

I 

governor. On his departue he was awarded a string 
of emeralds with other gems and jewelled things. 
To his son, Sultan Muhammad, was given a sar-hand 
of one ruby and two pearls, while Sultan Muhammad 
Mu'azzam, his other spn, received a necklace of 
pearls (B.N., III, f. 40a ; A.S., III, lOlp). 

Shortly afterwards, a valuable sar-pech consisting 
of rubies, pearls and emeralds was sent by a mes- 
senger to ‘ Adil Khan, king of Bijapur {Ibid.). 

On the occasion of a Solar Weighment, which 
fell on Friday, 26 Safar, 1064, Prince Dara Shukoh 
received a necklace of valuable pearls, a string of 
pearls with one emerald, a jewelled aigrette, a 
jewelled urbasl, a jewelled waist- band, etc. — total 
price, 4 lakhs — besides two elephants {B.N., III, 
85&; A.5., III, 180). 

In Muharram, 1065 A.H., the six-year-old son 
of the Rana received a robe, a jewelled sar-pech, a 
jewelled aigrette, a string of pearls, and an urbasl set 
with stones, and was named Subhag Singh (B,N., 
Ill, f. 946; A.S., III, 196). 

A Solar Weighment was held on Monday, 24 
Rabi‘ I, 1066. On this occasion Dara Shukoh 
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received a special gold-worked robe of honour with 
nlma astin also worked in gold, a necklace of pearls 
and emeralds, and a jewelled waist-band— total price, 
Rs. 1,50,000 {B.N., Ill, f. 104& ; A.5 , III, 214). 

On ‘ Idul-fiir day, 1072 A.H., Prince Muhammad 
Mu'azzam was honoured with a robe, a jewelled sar- 
pech, a jewelled dagger with a pearl-string, a 
dhukdhuki, an urhasi, a jewelled braceleu (pahunchi), 
and a sdmaran of pearls (A/. N., 740), 

On 27 RabV I, 1081, a son was born to Prince 
Muhammad A'zam by Jahanzeb Bantl Begum. The 
Emperor gave the new-born babe the name Bed5r 
Bakht and a cap worth Rs. 10,000, and its mother a 
necklace of pearls worth the same amount with a 
samaran of the value of Rs. 7,000 (M.A., 105). 

A son was born to Prince Muhammad Akbar 
(XIX R.Y.) and was named ^ujasta Akhtar. The 
Emperor sent to the Prince’s house, through 
lOiusrau chela, a pearl-string, a cap of pearls, and five 
pieces of cloth {Ibid., 150). 

Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam received (same 
year) a jewelled aigrette with jhumka worth 
Rs. 9,000 and a jewelled pahunchi worth Rs. 50,000 
{Ibid., 151). 

On 5 Sha'bdn, 1087, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with the daughter of Mirza Mukarram Khan. 
Prince Mu'izzu’d-Din received>$Sfe8,.with chaharqab. 
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a string of pearls worth Rs. 10,000 and a samaran 
worth Rs. 10,000 likewise (^Ibid., 152). 

On receipt of the news of the capture of 
Gawahatti (29 Muharram, 1090) the Emperor sent 
to Prince Muhammad A'zam, through the messenger 
who had brought the tidings, a string of 91 pearls 
valued at 2 lakhs and a jewelled aigrette worth 
Rs. 25,000 (Ibid., 173). 

On 21 Sha'ban. 1094, the Emperor visited the 
yati^kMna of Prince Muhammad A'zam in the 
Fort. He bestowed a ring worth Rs. 275 on the 
Prince, a pearl necklace and an ear-drop of ruby 
worth Rs. 14,000 on Jahanzeb BanQ Begum, a pearl 
necklace worth Rs. 19,000 on Giti Ara Begum 
(daughter of the Prince), and a jewelled kara worth 
Rs, 2,200 on Bijapuri Mahal, The Prince offered 
articles to the value of Rs, 2,98,400 (Ibid., 235). 

Now that the individual ornaments have been 
surveyed, we should like to see rhem in actual wear. 
Jewelled arms and ornaments were worn by the 
emperor and the nobles at the court and outside, as 
a matter of custom and etiquette. A very large 
number of pictures^ are extant where the Mughul 
aristocracy— emperor, princes and nobles — can be 

* The reader will find these in all picture books, some of which have 
been named in Author's Manjabd^ii System and the Mugkul Arm%\ p. xii. 
To these may be added Manucci’s portfolio, which has been reproduced 
in the plates in Storia. 
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seen in full dress, bedecked with gems and jewelled 
arms. For the benefit of those who have not the 
opportunity to 'see these pictures we offer two 
word-pictures from the pen of Roe, which will help 
them to visualize some of the vanished glories of the 
jewellers’ and the lapidaries’ art. 

Roe thus describes the jewellery actually worn 
by Jahangir on one of his birthday festivals, which 
fell on September 1, 1617. and which Roe witnessed. 
The Emperor, he says, ‘appeared clothed, or rather 
loden, with diamonds, rubies, pearles, and other 
precious vanities, so great, so glorious ! his sword, 
target, throne to rest on correspondent ; his head, 
necke, breast, armes, above the elbowes, at the 
wrists, his fingers every one with at least two or 
three rings, fettered with chaines, or dyalled 
dyamonds, rubies as great as wal-nuts (some 
greater), and pearles such as mine eyes were amazed 
at’ (pp. 378-79). 

On an earlier occasion. Roe attended Jahangir’s 
durbar, when the latter was leaving Ajmer on 
November 2, 1616. The arms, jewels and dress worn 
by the Emperor are thus described by the ambassador : 
Then another [attendant] came and buckled on his 
swoord and buckler, sett all over with great 
diamonds and rubyes, the belts of gould suteable. 
Another hung on his quiver with 30 arrowes and 
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his bow in a case, the same that was presented by 
the Persian ambassador. On his head he wore a rich 
turbant with a plume of herne tops, not many but 
long ; on one syde hung a ruby unsett, as bigg as a 
walnutt ; on the other syde a diamond as great ; in 
the middle an emralld like a hart, much bigger. His 
shash was wreathed about with a chayne of great 
pearle, rubyes, and diamonds drild. About his neck 
hee carried a chaine of most excellent pearle, three 
double (so great I never saw) ; at his elbowes, 
armletts sett with diamonds ; and on his wrists three 
rowes of several sorts. His hands bare, but almost 
on every finger a ring ; his gloves, which were 
English, stuck under his girdle ; his coate of cloth of 
gould without sleeves upon a fine semian as thin as 
lawne ; on his feete a payre of embrodered buskings 
with pearle, the toes sharp and turning up’ 
(pp. 283-84). 

We can survey the Emperor’s jewellery from 
another point of view. We get the following in- 
formation about the major ornaments worn by the 
Emperor from Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Hamid of Lahore : 
‘ The sar-pech (turban ornament) which the 
Emperor wears on high occasions consists, he says, 
of five lafge rubies and twenty-four large pearls, the 
central ruby weighing ,12 tanks or 288 jewellers’ 
ratis. Although the price of this stone is only two 
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lakhs of rupees on the royal registers, if a merchant 
were to obtain such a gem-stone, princes or nobles 
would pay even four lakhs for it and buy it for 
presentation to the Emperor : money is so 

abundant and such a present so rare .The 

best and the largest of the pearls in the sar-pech is 
of the shape of a guava and weighs 47 ratis, and is 
priced at Rs. 50,000. The total vclue of the sar- 
pech, allowing only two lakhs for the large ruby, is 
estimated at 12 lakhs (B.iV., II, 391-92). 

Next the same historian tells us of a tasbih 
(necklace) which consisted of five rubies and thirty 
pearls, the total price of the ornament being 8 lakhs 
of rupees. 

The largest and the purest of the pearls, he con- 
tinues, are put on the sar-pech, and such as arc left 
over are strung on this tasbih. Besides these there 
are two tasbihs containing altogether 125 pearls, 
between which are strung alternately coloured 
yaquts. These two tasbihs are valued at 20 lakhs. 
The central pearl of each of these tasbihs weighs 
32 ratis, and is worth Rs. 40,000 {Ibid., 392).’^ 

The total value of gems and ornaments belong- 
ing to the Emperor, Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Hamid goes on, 
is five crores of rupees. Out of these two crores' 

‘Quoted from Authoi'i Imptnal Treasury of the Indian Mu^uls, 
pp. 281-84. 
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in order not to diminish their size and weight, for 
they know quite well that no one but themselves 
would be able to wear them, and, on the other hand, 
they have no need to sell them. Thus they {lo not 
inind their being pierced. They wear these necklaces 
of jewels like scarves, on both shoulders, added to 
three strings of pearls on each side. Usually they have 
also three to five rows of pearls hanging from their 
neck, coming down as far as the lower part of the 
stomach. Upon the middle of the head is a bunch of 
pearls which hangs down as far as the centre of the 
forehead, with a valuable ornament of costly stones 
formed into the shape of the sun, or moon, or some 
star, or at times imitating different flowers. This 
suits them exceedingly well. On the right side they 
have a little round ornament {boucle), in which is a 
small ruby inserted between two pearls. In their 
ears are valuable stones, round the neck large pearls 
or strings of precious stones, and over these a valu- 
able ornament having in its centre a big diamond, or 
ruby, or emerald, or sapphire, and round it huge,^ 
pearls. 

They wear on their arms, above the elbow, rich 
armlets two inches wide, enriched on the surface 
with stones, and having small bunches of pearls 
depending from them. At their wrists are very rich 
bracelets, or bands of pearls, which usually go round 
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nine or twelve times. In this way they often have the 
place for fdfeling the pulse so covered up that I found 
it difficult fo put my hand upon it. On their fingers 
are rich rings, and on the right thumb there is always 
a ring, where, in place of a stone, there is mounted a 
little round mirror, having pearls around it. This 
mirror they use to look at themselves, an act of 
which they are very fond, at any and every moment. 
In addition, they are girded with a sort of waistbelt 
of gold two fingers wide, covered all over with 
great stones ; at the ends of the strings which tie up 
their drawers there are bunches of pearls made up 
of fifteen strings five fingers in length. Round the 
bottom of their legs are valuable metal rings or 
strings of costly pearls. 

All these princesses own six to eight sets of 
jewels, in addition to some other sets of which I do 
not speak, worn according to their own fancy. Their 
dresses are superb and costly, perfumed with essence 
of roses. Every day they change their clothes 
several times ; this is due to the vicissitudes in the 
weather, which occur continually in the Mogul 
country. When these ladies want to dispose of their 
jewels, it is almost impossible for them to do so. For 
Prince Akbar, when he was in the territory of 
Shiva Ji, finding himself without money, sent five 
rubies to Goa to be sold. They were equal to those 
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I spoke of above. Yet no one wanted to buy, owing 
to the high prices he asked, also because they were 
pierced’ {Storia, II, 339-40). 

Arms and Ornaments (Mixed) 

We can wind up with a resume of presentations 
in which arms and ornaments were inextricably 
mingled. Classification of these into their consti- 
tuent elements would spoil the force of the context. 

Prince Pir Muhammad, the grandson of Timur, 
who had been sent in advance to take Multan, 
returned with success and joined Timur’s forces 
on the banks of the Jhelum (14 Safar, 801 
A.H.). Next day, the 15th, Tim3r crossed the 
Jhelum and encamped at Janjan — 40 krohs from 
Multan. He stopped at Janjan four whole days. On 
the 18th, Pir Muhammad gave a feast in the same 
place. He offered to his grandfather, as presents, 
crowns, gold waist-bands, Arab horses with saddles, 
fine cloths, and gold and silver vessels like basins, 
cups and ewers (^afar Nama, II, 61-62). 

‘On Saturday, the 29th of the first Rabia 
[935 A.H.],’ says Babur, ‘I presented Askeri with a 
dagger enriched with precious stones, a belt^ and a 
complete royal dress of honour; gave him the 
standard, the horsetail, the kettle-drum, and a stud 

^The Persian text has just kamar-^anjar, i.e., a waist-dag£ei. 
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of Tipchak^ horses, ten elephants, a string of camels, 
a string of mules, and a royal equipage and camp- 
furniture’ {Tuzuk4-Bahiirl, 228 ; Memoirs of Babur, 
II, 356), 

On 18 Tir, X R. Y., says Jahangir, the offerin'g 
of ‘Abdu’r-Rahim "Khan Khanan " was placed 
before him. He had assorted all sorts of things, gems 
and jewelled articles, such as three rubies, 103 pearls, 
100 yaquts, two (or ten) jewelled khan jars, an 
aigrette set with yaquts and pearls, a jewelled water- 
jar, a jewelled sword, a velvet-covered quiver with 
jewelled fittings,^ and a diamond ring — total price, 
one lakh. Besides these there were gems and 
jewelled things, stuffs from the Deccan and the 
Carnatic and all kinds of gold and plain cloths, 
fifteen elephants and one horse whose mane reached 
down to the ground.® 

On Prince Khurram's victorious return from the 
Deccan (XII R. Y.), Jahangir loaded him with gifts 
and favours. Besides the title of Shah Jahan, 
the mansab 30,000/20,000 and -the privilege of 
sitting in a chair near the throne in the Emperor’s 
presence, he was given the following presents : ‘A 
special dress of honour with a gold-embroidered 

* Tupchdq. This word has been discussed and ezolained in Author's 
Horse and Elephant Trappings and Other Conveyances, to be soon published. 

* Ttizuk, 145 ; collected with the P. U. L. MS., f. I54a. 1 have given 
my own tianslation. 
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charqah, with collar, the end of the sleeves and the 
skirt decorated with pearls, worth 50,000 rupees, a 
jewelled sword with a jewelled pardala (belt) 
[baldric], and a jewelled dagger’ (^Tuzuk, > 195 ; 
R.'& B., I. 395). 

On 20 Rajab, 1039, Shah Jahan bestowed on 
YaqUt Khan, an Abyssinian Deccan amir, a 
miniature Qur'an in a jewelled case, a jewelled 
sword, a jewelled kara (heavy bangle) and a lakh of 
rupees in cash (B.N., I, i, 293). 

On 8 Zu'l-qa'd, 1049, when the Emperor was 
encamped on the banks of the Chenab. Aurangzeb 
was ordered to proceed to Daulatabad. He received, 
on departure, a special robe with farji, a sar-pech of 
rubies and pearls valued at Rs. 1,50,000, a string of 
pearls with three rubies and four emeralds (price, 
Rs. 50,000), a special jamdhar, a special sword, a 
special quiver, a jewelled waist-band, with other 
jewelled things, twenty horses and two elephants 
{B.N., II, 180; A, 5.. II, 317). 

In Rabi' II, 1063, Param Dev Sisodia received a 
jewelled 'iar-pec/i, two pearl ear-rings and a string of 
pearls, besides a jamdhar (B.N., 111, f. 75a; A.S., 
III, 160). 

About the same time Manji, the ruler {marzhan) 
of Janda [? Chanda], received, besides a robe of 
honour, a jewelled sar-pech, a jewelled khapwa, and 
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in urbast set with diamonds (B.N., III, f. 75a-b). 

The grand-daughter of Raja Gaj Singh was to be 
married to Sultan Sulaiman ^ukoh, the eldest son 
of Dara Shukoh. A month before the wedding the 
girl was brought to the palace and taught the kalima 
(i.e., initiated into Islam) by the Emperor himself. 
Gems and jewelled things, articles of gold and silver, 
cloth, etc., to the value of two lakhs of rupees, were 
bestowed on the girl. The night of the 26th Jurriadd I 
(A.S. says, cJumMa II), 1064, was fixed for the 
nikah. Boats were set out on the river ; and on the 
bank a wooden wall was erected like a rampart, on 
which were built towers, beautifully perforated, at 
intervals of a few yards. Lamps and fireworks were 
arranged on the wall and towers. 

The Emperor bestowed on the bridegroom a robe 
of honour, a string of pearls which contained some 
rubies and emeralds, a jewelled aigrette, a jewelled 
jamdhur with phul-katara, a jewelled waist- band, 
etc., besides two elephants and two horses with 
.trappings — total price estimated at Rs. 1,50,000. The 
Emperor tied the sihra on the bridegroom’s head 
with his own hands ; and the kdhin was fixed at two 
lakhs {B.N., III, f. 89a; A.5., III, 187). 

Shah Jahan sent (XXVIII R.Y.) to Suljan 
Muhammad IV some very costly presents by the 
hands of Qa’im Beg. These consisted of a dagger set 
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with diamonds and yaquts with jewelled rosettes, 
and fitted with a string of pearls and emeralds, pre- 
pared in the royal manufactory at a cost of one lakh 
of rupees, a waist-band set with diamonds and yaquts 
va'lued at Rs. 40,000, a big crystal box (over which 
the royal jewellers had taken great pains) filled 
with 'iir-i-Jahartgiri, and some Gujarat and Kashmir 
stuffs worth two lakhs of rupees (B.N., III, 91a ; 
A.S., III, 191). 

After Shah Jahan had the serious illness which 
led ultimately to his dethronement and imprisonment, 
he was taken to Agra. There, by the time he had 
somewhat recovered, the annual Lunar Feast was 
held on Monday, 24 RabV 1, 1068 A.H. On this 
occasion the Emperor showed his appreciation of 
Dara Shukoh’s services and solicitude for his health 
by showering the following favours on him : 
A robe of honour, one crore dam's in cash, a 
jamdhar with phul~katdra, a sar-pech of rubies, a 
hhdssa armlet {bazu-band), a string of pearls worth 
20 (according to A.S., 23) lakhs which the Emperor 
often wore himself, and other jewelled articles 
worth 14 lakhs of rupees. His rank was raised to 
60,000/40,000 (30,000 du-aspa si-aspa) {B.N., Ill, 
141fc-142a). 

We know that at the end of XX R.Y. no single 
tasbih in Shah Jahan's treasury was valued at that 
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high ifigure.* This one must have been put .together 
in the third decade. 

On Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam's wedding (13 
RahV 11, 1072) Aurangzeb presented him with a 
string of valuable pearls worth Rs. 50,000, which he 
tied on his head with his own hands, another 5ar- 
hand containing one ruby and tv’o round pearls, 
valued at Rs. 55,000, a jewelled bazu-hand, a khdssa 
dagger with a pearl-string, a charkasi-i-hjiassa* sewn 
with pearls, a jewelled aigrette, and one lakh in cash, 
besides horses and elephants (Al.N., 643). 

When Prince Mubammad Mu'ajjam was sent out 
to Kabul (14 Rabi' 1, 1077) he was presented on his 
departure with a robe, a jewelled aigrette, a string 
of pearls containing also valuable emeralds, a sar- 
band comprising two 'bright rubies, two emeralds, 
and two costly pearls, a sword with jewelled fasten- 
ings, a jewelled dagger with a pearl-string, a quiver 

* See p. 135 above and B.N., II, 391-92. 

* This is an unusual word. My friend, K. B. M. Muhammad Shafi, late 
Oriental College, Lahore, has furnished me with two valuable refer- 
ences bearing on the point : In Diwin~i-Albisa M. Nizamu'd-DIn 
Ma^mOd QSri of Yazd (Constantinople, 1303 A.H,) we have on p, 

which means 'gusset of a chatkasf. From the title of 
the DlwSn and the phrase as quoted, a charkasi is obviously some article 
of apparel. The nest reference gives a clearer indication ; The writer of 
the article “ Qerkesses (Circassians)” in Encyclopeedta of Islim, 
enumerates, among the masculine dress of the Circassians, ' sheepskin cap, 
felt cloak, Qerkesska, t.e.. overcoat ' (1, 836). Thus we learn that a 
charkasi, of which charkaska is only the Turkish form, means a kind of 
overcoat used by the Circassians. 
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with jewelled fittings, and some gems— total price, 
Rs- 2,60,000 — besides 100 horses, an elephant, and 
5 lakhs in cash {AI.N., 975-76). 

Husain Pasha, governor of Basra, who had fallen 
out with the Sultan, and had been dismissed by 
him, sought refuge in Persia ; but not being favour- 
ably received there, he came over with his family 
and dependants to India {Safar, 1080 A.H.). 
Aurangzeb welcomed him with great honour. The 
Pasha offered a ruby worth Rs. 20,000 and ten Arab 
horses ; and received, besides a special robe of 
honour, a mansab and a title, a sword with jewelled 
fittings worth Rs. 6,000, a jewelled dagger, an 
elephant with silver trappings and one lakh of rupees 
in cash (iW.A., 86-87). 

Next, the following is worth quoting in full : 

“ Amiru’l-Umara ” Sha’ista Khan. Governor of 
Bengal, waited on the Emperor (1089 A.H.) and 
offered 30 lakhs in cash and jewels to the value of 
4 lakhs. These included a glass such that when ^ 
water-melon was placed over against it it dried up, 
and its juice trickled out drop by drop ; and a box 
so constructed that when to one side of it an 
elephant, and to the other side a goat, had been 
harnessed, the elephant could not draw it, and the 
goat pulled it off along with the elephant. He 
received a costly robe of honour, a ^anjar with a 
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jewelled jasper handle and enamelled fastenings with 
a [pearl] string, and a dhup with gold fittings^ 
besides a jasper stick which was in the Emperor’s 
personal use at the time. The “ Amiru’l-Umara ” 
was on this occasion honoured with the privilege of 
riding in a palkl right up to the ghusul-hhflna — a 
privilege unique for a nobleman nr>t of the royal 
blood ; and was allowed to beat his drums after 
Prince Shah ‘Alam Bahadur (M.A., 167) 

Quite towards the end of the reign, Aurangzeb 
sent to Prince Muhammad Mu’a^zam a jamdhar, a 
katnar muttaka’ and a jewelled pahunchi — price, 
50,000 rupees (M. A., 518). 

This vast and varied wealth, of which only a few 
more or less typical examples have been placed 
before the reader in this rapid survey, must have 
been a wonder of the age. And just because the 
contents of the Treasury were not open to public 
view, their quantities and their values being only 
dimly guessed at, there was a halo of mystery and 
fable about the Royal Treasure. 

Even at this distance of time, however, we can- 
not contemplate without wonder and enthusiasm 
the rarities which the Mughul taste attracted from 
all quarters of the globe, and the gems of art which it 
called into existence. 

We are surprised at the delicacy and refinement 
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to which the art of the lapidary and the jeweller had 
attained in the best period of Mughul history.^ 

Besides these there were the workers in gold and 
silver, the enamellers, the carvers in ivory^ coral, 
amber, tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl, and there 
were those who knew the use of lapis lazuli and 
vermilion. 

Indeed, under the munificent patronage of a 
wealthy and select aristocracy, with whom money 
went for nothing and the aesthetic quality of things 
for everything, certain marvels of manual skill and 
miracles of taste came into existence, to which, period 
for period, it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
th^ world’s history. One would like to imagine’what 
India’s position would be in the world of art and cul- 
ture today, if a kindlier fate had preserved from the 
ravages of vandals the treasures of Delhi cumulated 
through centuries of conquest in war, and of pre- 
sentations and escheats, enlightened patronage and 
encouragement, in peace. What would be our feel- 
yigs about our country, our people and our past, if we 
possessed today, say, Shah Jahan’s palace in Delhi 

Fort, as it was when completed in 1647 after over 

* 

* Well-defined and highly developed tastes were in evidence every- 
where Even a hostile and unwilling witness like Roe is willing to testify 
that 'These oeople are very curious a*d can judge of woorkemanship well ; 
but you must fitt them with variety, for they are soone cloyd with one 
thing' (Roe, 312, f. n,) 
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eight years of building and decoration, at the expense 
of 60 lakhs of rupees (equivalent to some three crores 
tcklay), and if in its halls and chambers were shown, 
m niches or in glass cases, all the varied wealth of art 
which was once contained in the Great Mughuls’ 
treasury, stores, library, arsenals and offices ? The 
Delhi fort-palace, now an insignificant shell of what 
it once was, would indeed be a place of pilgrimage 
for the art- loving public all over the world. 

The fertility of the creative artist and the taste 
of the Mughul patron, which led Indian art to its 
triumphs — to which such a collection would bear 
ungrudging witness — would indeed give India its 
proper place in the history of art and civilization, and 
perhaps lend a new orientation to our historical 
values. 
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Ahmad Sa'Id, ^aji. 16. 

Aigrettes. 112-13. 143, 145. 

Ajmlt, 133. 

Akbat, 7, 41. 62, 68. 71. 94. 

Akbat, Prince Muhammad. See 
Muhammad Akbat. 

Akbat il, 100. 

Akbarabadi Mahal, 123. 

‘Alam, 78, 79, 80*. 83. 88. 92, 94-100. 

” ‘Alamgii " (sword), 21. 23. 
•‘^Alamgir Sbahi " (sword), 24. 
'Alam-sitSn, 21 . > 


•Ala‘u‘l-Mulk, Mulla, 103. 

■All Madid, 21. 

‘All Mardan KhSn. 27, 35, 85 ; his 
sword. 26. 

Aiman (swoids). 18. 19. 

Alwar, Maharaja of, 23. 

■‘ Alyamani”. 19. 

AmSnat Khan. 104. 

Amar Singh, RgnB, 117. 

Amina, 103. 

Aqa Beg, 112. 

Aqa Muhammad, 48. 

Arab lances, 59. 

Armlets, 120. 

Arquebus. 68. 

'Arsf-i-Mukarrar. Ddrogha of, 104. 
■Asa, 105-106. 

Asad ^an, 98, 104. 

Asaf JOian, 15, 90, 91. 97, 102. 
'AsJjiq Beg. 65. 

Afll (sword), 11 and f. n. 1. 

Askeri, 140. 

Aurang, 78. 

Aurangzeb, 17. 42. 49. 58. 63. 79. 82. 
83. 84. 94, 100. 106. 118, 119, 129, 
142 ; his sword, 29. 

Aurangzeb, Prince. 82, 129, 142. 
Atvrang, 77. 

A^dahS-paikar, 92. 

‘Azimu'd-Din, Prince. 84. 

Azmir, 59. ' 


Babur, 6. 44, 99. 101, 109, 140. 
Bada khsh an. 110, 111, 115. 
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Baddhl 117, 120. 

Badi‘u'z-Zaman, MIrza, 44. 

Baffin, William, 90, 99. 
Bagb-i-JahanSrS (Heiat), 44. 
Bahadur Chand, 127. 

Bahadur Flroz Jang, 51. 

Bahadur Shah II. 67. 

Baha^alpur, 74. 

Bahramand IGian, 127. 

BairBm Khan. 94. 

Bakawul Begi. 114. 
Ba khsh t'u’I-Mulk, 104, 105, 123, 
Bakhtar Khan. 118. 

Bakhtawar jOian, 50. 

BalBl. 17, 58. 

Bemd-o-bar, 8. 30. 

BangUs and Bracelets, 121. 

Bank. 41, 53. 

Barchha. 59. j 

B3r-i-Am, 86. 

Bar-i-tild, 31 and f.n. 1. 

Barq-stri^t. 12. 

BdzZ-hand. 120. 144. 145. 

Bedar Bakbt. Prince. 51,64. 127. 131. 

Be-th^tS, 21 . 

Bengal. 129. 

Be-qardri. 21. 

Bernier, 90, 91. 

Bhagwanc Das, Raja, 72. 

Bhakkar, 130. 

Bl-badal Khan. 12. 

Bihara, Rao. 123. 

Bijapurl Mahal, 121, 132. 

Bijft, 21. 

Biktimajic, 109. 

Bii Singh Deo, Raja, 9. 

Boucle, 138. 

Bows and Arrows. 61-64. 

Bows of Damascus, 6, 61. 

Breton, President, 49. 


BDdaq Beg, 50. 
Bugda. 35, 57. 

Bugda kdrd, 57. 
Bukhara. 58, 106. 
Bulaji, Amir, 80. 
Buland Akhtar, 129. 
Burhanpur, 89, 1 14. 


Caba, {qahd), 44. 

Caps and C^wns, 109-112. 
Chahirqab, 131. 

Chap (sword), 29. 

Ckarbasi-i~ih.Ssfa, 145. 

Char pSra togh, 79. 

CkSrqab, 8, 44. See also ChahSrqab. 
Chashma-i-nQr, 52. 

Chatr, 7, 77. 81. 82. 83. 100. 

Chatr-toq. 78. 80. 81. 92. 93. 94, 95. 
Chelas, 136. 

Chillah, 64. 

Chingiz Khan. 79. 

Chin Qilich Khan Bahadur. 123. 
Chita (leopard), honour of a drum 
bestowed on, 95-%. 

Chitor, siege of, 37, 71. 

Chit-ranjan, 96 and f.n. 1. 

Clavijo, 61. 68. 89. 

Clocks, 124, 125. 

Constantinople, 90. 

Couchant Lyon, 89. 

Cross-bow, 63. 

Crystal box, 144. 

Daftardir-i-tlialisa, 104. 

Dagger, 51, 74. 142, 143, 145, 146, 
Daggers and Poniards, 41. 

Damdma, 90. 

DamUnak (gun), 71. 
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Damascus, 61. 

Damascus cutlasses, 17~18. 
Damascus steel. 73. 

Damask piece, 73 
Pamdir, 21. 

* DanS-i-Badakhshi", 8. 
DSnishmand Khan, 104. 

UBniyal,95. 

Danba, 99. 

DBra Shnkoh, Prince, 23, 24, 49, 53, 
82, 4P3, 115, 118, 120, 130, 143, 
144. 

Dirogha oi"Aif-i-Aiubarrar, 104. 
DB'nd, king of Bengal, 8, 30. Master 
iustdd) Da'Od. 11. 

DaulatBbBd. 142. 

Davidge. Richard, 49. 

3hSl, 36, 40. 

Dhubdhubh 83. 118, 119, 131 
Dhup. 5. 34-35, 147. 

Diwan, 101, 102. 103. 

Diwan-i-AUnsa, 145, f.n. 2. 
lliivdn-f-'dm, 126. 

Dlu’dn-t-BupuiSr, 104. 

Downton, 128. 

Du^man-bush. 21. 

Dufkman-pat, 21. 

Dushman-sitdn, 21. 


Edwards, W., 63. ♦ 

Eiedeha, 91. 

Elchinger, Hans Conrad, 125. 
Ensigns, Royal. 77il0o. 


Fa^ir, 106. 
Fajrtq.i~duta, 21. 
Farfi. 142. 
Fartuyi'Beg, 99. 


Fat^-i-'Alam, 22. 
Fath-i-laAbar, 21. 

Fathu'llBh KhBn. 115. 

Fa?il KhBn, 105 
Fazlu'llsh KhBn. 33. 

Felix, Rev. Father, 89. 
Finger-nngs, 121-23. 

Fluke. 88. 

Ft ‘icher. B'^ise, of Blois, 124. 
Furja. 110. 


Ga] Singh, Raja, li3. 
GawBhatti, 132. 
Ghazanfar, 105. 

GhBzi Beg. 103. 
Ghusul-kitdna, 147. 

GIti ArS Begum. 119, 132. 
Glass, 146. 

Goa, 139. 

Gulhadan Begum, 67. 
Gulu-avez, 119. 

Guns, 68-74. 

Gunt (hoii>e), 38. 

Gupti, 36. 

Guptl-'asS, 5. 7. 
Gupti-bard, 57. 

Gurz, 65, 66. 


Habib, 114. 

Haidar, MIrza Muhammad, Du|hl&c, 
79. 

Haji Beg, 65. 

HamS'tl, 31. 

Hflma’il-i-zarr5«, 31. 

Hamidu'd-]5in, Khan BahBdur, 116, 
127. 

Hamilton, 52. 

” Har-zafar " ihoiseN 129, 
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Hasan ‘ Ali. 45. 

Hathydr, 21. 

Hawkins, 19, 82, 88. 

Hazar-mi^, 72. 

Head-dress, 109-17. 

Hemu. 62. 

Henderson, 51, 52. 

Hindal. 45, 87, 94, 101. 

Hodivala, 19. 

HumayOn, 6. 41. 44. 45. 94, 110, 111. 
Husain IQiBn, 7. 62. 

Husain Pasha, 146. 
l^usain Quli Beg, 94. 

Husain Quli ^5n. “Khan Jahan”, 8. 


Jamdkar. 41-43, 53, 54. 56. 87. 142, 
143, 144, 147. 

Jambhdk, 41. 53. 

Janbwa, 41, 53. 

Jinda (? Chanda), 142. 

JsnjBn, 140. 

Jaswanf Singh, 35, 119. 
eJauhatdai , 47. 73. 

Jhandd, 78, 92. 

Jkumktt, 131. 

Ji^a, 111, 112, 129. 

Johar, 72 
tJo^an-gHZar, 21 


Ibrahim Beg, 106. 

Ibrahim Khan. 51, 
llt0 Timor, Amir. 80. 

‘ InByatu’llah Khan. 120. 
IiBdat lOian. 10. 102. 
IsfandyBr, 65. 

Islam IQian, 33, 102. 
1‘timad iQian, 106 
I'timadu'd-D&ula, 96, 102. 
I'tiqad JQiBn, 64. 

‘ ltr~i~Jahanglrl, 144. 


Jabbar Quli Diwana, 72. 

Jagat Singh, 119. 

JahSn Ara Begum, 114, 119. 
Jahangir, 8. 83, 88. 96. 97, 101. 102, 
111, 114, 117, 121, 122, 128. 133, 
141. 

Jahanzeb BBnO Begum, 131, 132. 
Jaimal, 73. 

JalBl Khan, 94. 

Jamalu’d-Din Husain, Mit, 46. 


Kabin. 143. 

Kabir, Sayyid. 118. 

Kabul, 145. 

KHr-ku^, 21. 

Kajim, 62. 

Kalagi, 98, 112. 

Kalagi-x-ahlaq, 112. 

Kahma, the, 143. 

KamBlu'd-Din I^Bn, 106. 
Kamar or Kamar-band, 30-33. 
Kamar-kiianjar. 6, f.n. 4 : 48]; 87. 
Kamar- shflm^r, 6, f.n. 4 ; 8 
Kamar-zeb, 21. 

Kamgar j^an, 117. 

KBmrBn, Mirza, 44, 94. 

Kara, 121, 132, J42. 

Karan, Rana, 46, 112. 

Kird. 56-58. 

Kird-ktanjar, 57. 

KBgjtghat, 106. 

Kc»{ar. 34, 53. 54. 

Katara, 20, 41, 53-56 
Kaukaba, 84, 85. 

Kaukab-i-^lf, 57. 
Kawfeab8,77,67. 
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Siafl Khan, 98. 

Khaktgr Sultan, 33. 

Khalilu'JlSh ^an. 33. 117. 

EJjfltia t Daulat, 87. 

Khan4a,5. 7, 33-34, 34, f.n 1. 

Khan FIroz Jang. 106. 

" lOian i-‘Alam," 47. 

Khan Jahan. 72. 

Kl^an Jahan, Lodi, 96 
Khanjar, 41. 43-52, 141, 116. 

Kljan Mirza, 17. 

KhSnsamin, 106. 

Khapwa, 41, 52, 87, 97. 142 
KAarlta, 11. 

Kkera, 36. 

f^t^tab-i-chaikasi, 145, f.n 2. 

KJitidS Baiish, 21. 

Slujasta AkJitar, 131. 

Khurram, Prince, 16, 96, 97, 113, 141. 
KhushJ. Beg, 58. 

ISlUiitau chela, 131. 

Khusrau, Prince, 95. 

Khwaja Ahmad, 106. 
iOiwaja Hasan, 47. 

Khwandamfr, 111. 

Khwaragm. 17. 

Kighan Singh, 12, t n. 

JCiifcfe. 70. 

Kittisal. 81. 

Kittasole, 62. 

Kofikar, 69. 71. 

Kornish. 88. 

Kotal, 7, 69. 70. 71. 

Kumaon or Kumaun, 34, 55, 127. 

Lacquered wood, 64. 

Ladies’ Ornaments, 136. 

Laet. De. 19. 

Lakhmi Chand, Raja of Kumaun, 34 


l-ances, Arab, 59. 


Maces, 65-66. 

MahaSat Khan. 52, 97. 128. 

Mahl 92. 98. 

Mahlo Maratih. 98. 99. 100. 
Mahmud, Sultan, 109, 110 
“Mahcab i-’Alam", 39 
Mala. 117. 119. 

Malwa. 33. 

Manji, 142 
Manohar, 99. 

MansQr ‘Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Ndwwab, 25, 

Manucci, 39, 137. 

Marzban, 142. 

Matchlocks, 68-74. 

Meteor, fall of a, 10. 

AUr ’Adi, 16. 

Mir Ba bhsh }. 87. 97, 101, 102. 104. 
Mir Khan. 105, 

Mir Saman, 101, 103 
Mir Shamshlr. 8. 

Mir TUzub, 105, 106. 

Mirza Beg Ta|ha'i, 44. 

Mirza Khan. 45, 94. 

Mizdn, 92, 100. 

Mosul, 32. 

Mu'azzam Khan “Mir Jumla", 
103." 

Mughul Khan. 106. 

Muhammad IV, Sultan of Turkey, 
48. 143. 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 83. 84, 
98. 116, 127. 131, 139, 

Muhammad Amin Khan. 35, 104. 
Muhammad A'gam, Prince, 17, 35, 
83, 98, 116, 118, 127, 131, 132. ■ 
Muhammad ‘ Azim, Prince, 120. 
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Muhammad Haidar, Mirza, DughlSt, 
79. 

Muhammad Ibrahim, 104. 
Muhammad Mu'Azzam, Prince, 63. 
114. 116, 119, 127 , 130, 131, 145, 
147 

Muhammad Sa'id, 10. 

Muhammad Sslih KhwSfl, 104. 
Muhammad SuItSn, Prince, 30, 119, 
130. 

Muhammad Tshir, Mulla, 106. 
Muhammad TaqI, 117. 

Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 81. 
hjutiihb ‘All, 112 
Muhsin, 35. 

Mu‘izzu'd-Dm, Prince Muhammad, 
84, 117, 127, 131 
Mukarram Khan, Mirza, 131. 
Muhtar Khan. 106. 

Mulla Bihi^ti, 45, 101, 

Multan. 130, 140. 

Mundy, Peter. 85, 89, 90, 99. 

Mun'im Khan " Khan Khanan ”, 
8 , 311. 

Muqarrab Khan. 14, 18, 20, 111, 114, 
128. 

Murad IV. Sultan of Turkey, 32. 
Murad, Prince, 95. 

Murad Bakhsh. Prince, 82, 129. 
Murtaza Khan. 121. 

Music Gallery. 78, 79, 99. 

Muskets, 68-74. 

Mus|afa Khan. 63. 

Mustapha. 54. 

MuttakS', 125 27, 129, 147. 


Nadtrl, 97, 115, 129. 

Naqara. 79. 80, 83, 87, 92, 94-100, 
Nag^Sr ^Sna, 78. 


Nanmgkmoth, 41, 53. 
Natural gems, 122, f.n. 1 
Naubat, 99 
Nauzar. Mirza, 33. 

N.izr Muhammad ,^an, 48, 
Necklaces, 117-20. 

Neza, 59. 

Nima-3slin, 131 
Nimcha, 9, f.n. 2 ; 45. 
Nizam, Qazi, 7. 

Nut Jahan, 9, 121. 
Nuru'd-Din Quii, 57 
Nusrat Bakhsh. 28, 

Nusrat Jang, Khan. 123, 127 


Ovington, 81. 


Pahunchi, 121, 131, 147, 

Palki, 50. 147. ' 

Panipat, 62. 

Panja, 92, 100. 

Parom Dev Sisndia, 142 
Pardala, 9. 16, 31, 142. 

Parviz, Prince, 47, 82, II 4 , 117. 

Pen and Inkstand (as mark ot 
honour), 101-105. 

Pesh-dast, 104. 

Pharl, 36. 

Phul-katara. 9. 42. 48, 50. 51. 52, 57 
97, 143, 144. 

Pit Muhammad, Prince, 140. 

Ptyazf, 86. 

Plumes, 112-113. 


Qaba,8. 

QS'im Beg, 143 
Qalandar, 62. 
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Qamchl hard. 57. 

Qamqdm, 21. 

Qanddhar, 130. 

Qasim Khan. 38 
Quiver, 62, 63, 64 
Qumquma, 92. 

Qui, 78, 86, 87, 88, 91, 99, 100 
Qur'an. 142. 

Oui khdna. 86 
Qushnn-togh, 79 
Qutb^ahl ^itiRs. 84. 
Qutbu'd-DIn Khan. 45 
Qutbu’l-Mulh, 122 


Rdghu Nath. 104 

R.ighu Nath Singh Si^odia, 43. 

Rai Singh, Ra]<i, Kathor, 119. 

Rana Sangd, 109, 110 
Raniln. 69. 

Ranks of the Guns, 69 
Ranthambhor, 109 110. 

Raushan Ara Begum, 124 and f n 1. 
Rait^an Kai Begum. 124, f.n. 1 
Richelieu, M. le Cardinal, 39. 

Riza Bahadur, lOj. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 124, 133, 118 f.n 1 
Roshanl-v-'AUim, 39. 

Rothschild, 29. 

Rutiu'llah, 98. 

Ruhi.’llah I^an. 105. 

Rshu'llah. Mir, 117, 

Rustam Bey, 58 


Sa'adat ‘All KhSn. 27 
Sabres. 5-29. 

Soda, 69. 

Sadiq ^5n, 97, 102. 
$adr, 105. 


Sa‘du‘llah Khan. 103, 104. 

Sahn, Raja, 116, 

Sakkela, 28 and f n. 1, 29. 

Salbank, 14. 

Salim, Pimce, 15, 95. 

Samaian, 131, 132 
Samarqand. 61, 62, 89, 90 
Samugarh, 24. 

Sa I tail. 45. 

Ssnganir, 95 

Sang i }ia{hm (jasner), 104 
"Sangram " fgun). 71. 72 
Sar band, 113-16, l->3 
Satbuland Khan. 104 
Sarmilr. 38. 

Sar-pecA. 98. 113-16. 129, 130 131, 
134, 135, 142, 144 
SSyi-ban. 77 
Saya-i-'Alam. 39. 

Sundhia, Maharaja- of Gwalior, 25. 
“Seals, The Mughal.” 89. 

Semian. 134 
Sbadm3ti l^waj.i t7. 

Shatl'a, MuIIp, 103 

Shah ‘Alam, Prince, 113 120, 147. 

“Shah-bacha", 9. 

§hak-'inayat, 21 . 

^ah Jahan, 22, 23, 28, 38, 42 49. 52, 
53, 57, 82. 84. 85, 88, 89, 90, 97, 
100, 111, 115, 129. 142, 143, 144. 
His sword, 28. 

§hah J^han, Prince, 15, 31. 112, 122, 
124 

^ah Nawaz Khan, 9. 

Shah §I]U]a‘, Prince, 82, 97. 115, 127, 
129. 

Farid Bu^ari, 101. 

Shaikh Nizam, 35. 

SlB’ista Khan. 35, 51, 1%, 124. 146. 
Shamshir. 5 29. 
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nlrncha, 9 

Shamsklr-t-nlmcha-i-yakSuxz. 9. 
Sh*mshir-i-q8ti‘, 12. 

Shitnshir-t- Yam3ni, 15. 

^amsu’d-Din Muhammad Khan 
Atga, 94. 

Sharif KhBn. 95. 

Sharifu'l-Mulk. 30 
Shash-nar. 65, 66 
SfUr-mahl. 51 
Sher-maiatih. 90, 100, 

Shielda. 5, 36 40. Of Aleppo, 6, 36 
SilivSji, Raja, 84, 139. 

^ujB at Khan, 72. 

Sxhra, 116-17, 143. 

Stkandar “ Sikandac Khan 31. 106. 
Sikandar, Sultan, 34. 

Sman. 39. 

Sipar, 36. 

Sirohi (swoidl, 12, i n 
Slwiwan, 130 
SiyBdat IGlSn, 104. 

Spears and Lances, 59-60 : speais of 
Arabia, 6. 

Statuary, 127-28 
Suhhag Parkash 3^, 113 
Subhag Singh. 130. 

Sub^an Quit Khan. 106. 

Sulaim3n, Mirza, 94. 

Sulaiman Shukoh, Priii<-t', 81, 143. 
^uraj-mukhi, 83. 

SOraj Singh, Raja, 12, f n 
Swords, 5-29, 141, 142, 145, 146. 

Egyptian, 6 Siruhi, 12, f.ii. 
Sword-belts, 30-33. 


Tabar, 66. 

Tabl. 79. 80. 
TabtizI. Mirzi, 44. 


Tahir Khan. 106. 

Taj. 110, 111. 

Ta)-t-‘tzzat, 110, 111. 

Taj-t-Qizdbaihl, 111. 

Taj-i-sa'ddat. 111. 

Taj-i-zardozi, 110. 

Taka. 93 
Takha. 114 
Talbot (dog). 128. 

Tarktsh, 62. 

Tashlh 135, 144. 

Taslitn. 99. 

Tatar Khan, 114. 

Tatta, 130. 

Tavernier, 38. 65, 124. 

Tegh, 6. 12. f.n Tegh-i-Hindi, 18. 
Terry, Edward, 89 
Teuke. 88. 

Thdnadai. 119 

Theseus and Antiope. story of, 125. 
Thevenot. De, 13. 37, 74 
TimGr, 5, 6, 36. 59. 61. 6.5, 68. 80. 89, 
112, 140. 

Tiniuc Tash. 6 

Iiochak (Tuvchaq). 141 and f n. 1 
Togh. or to ^ ; toq or toq ; 80, 88. 89, 
"92-93. 94 

Toman, 93 See also Twnan. 

Toq. or U>q See Togh 

Tuc. or tuk, 89. 93. See also to^ 

Tugh. Sec Togh 

1 uk. See T uc above. 

Tuman. 93. 

1 umdn-tngft. or Twnan-toq. 45, 78, 
79, 80, 81. 83. 92-100. 118. 
TumSn-toq See 7 umav-togh above. 
Tupchaq (horse). 44, 47, 81. 

Tupha. 93 
Turkey, 61. 

Tuna. 112. 
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Ulus, ^ardat of the, 79. 

Umaikot, 45. R3na of, 45. 

Vrbasl 117, 118, 119, 120, 128, 130. 
131. 143 

Urgan] (t.e.. Kb»’3tazni, modern 
Khiva'. 17. 

Urtubu. 79, 80. 

Urns Khgn. 80. 


Walking-sticks, 67. 147. 
Waqqgs Haji, 48 
War-clubs, 65-66. 

WSr-pdr, 21. 

Watches and Clocks, 124 25. 


YsdgarBeg. 48,111. 
Yak-avez, 9, f n 2 


y<tmdn{ fswoidsl. 18, 20. 

Yaqnt ;^an. 142. 

Yar ^usatn Beg. 65. 
Ydr-i-U)afaddr, 21. 

YatiskkkSna. 132 

Yemen, swords of. 11, 18, 19. 20. 


Zafar-takva 21,25. 

Zagaye, 74. 

Zaghnol, 66 
Zahr-ah, 22 
Zahr-t-qattl, 21 

Zainu'd-Dln Muhammad, Prince, 
129. 

^alim-Ku^, 22 . 

Zartf IspahSnl Mir. 32. 

Zik, 64. 

Zot-fU)b, 22 




SOME SELECTED OPINIONS 


Dr. Sir Shtfaat Ahmad Ehaa, Late High Commisnoner for 

India tn South Africa 

My attention to Mr. Abdul Aziz’s work was drawn by 
his excellent articles in the Jburnal of Inoian History, 
Madras, in, I think, 1932 or 1933. I followed these articles 
with the greatest interest, as they dealt with an exceedingly^ 
difficult period in a style of striking lucidity and scientific 
precision. They contained none of the vague, obscure and 
inaccurate theories and facts which has sometimes impelled 
me to ask the author, why do you mumble ? I am glad t(} 
find that Mr. Abdul Aziz has collected together these 
articles and intends to publish them in a book form. I think 
It is a wise decision, and will be welcomed by all students of 
Mughul India. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz's monograph on “ The Imperial Treasury 
of the Greater Mughuls ” is a work of solid research, sound 
judgment and great industry, and he has laid all students of 
the period under a deep debt of gratitude by his researches 
Only those who have been through the novitiate of a trained 
historical scholar can appreciate the wealth and variety of 
the material he has collected together. His introductory 
chapter on the Imperial Household is excellent, and he has 
discussed the material withd iscrimination and tact. It does 
not pretend to be an exhaustive account, and he had per- 
force to content himself with the chief offices and depart- 


ments... 
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Mr. Azie then discusses the sources of revenue in the 
time of greater Mughuls and calculates their value, with his 
customary caution, detachment and precision. 

The other articles deal with precious stones, an^ discuss 
the nature and quality of various kinds of stones, and trace 
the history of the Koh-i-Nur diamond-<The section on Rubies 
is excellent while other sections that will appeal to readers 

are those on Ivory and Ivory Work in India The chapter 

headed Actual Contents of Jewel Treasury from the invasion 
of Babur to that of Nadir Shsh is a work of rare power, and 
should be read by all*’* 

This brief analysis of a brilliant work will show at a 
glance how solid is Mr. Abdul Aziz's contribution to the 
knowledge of the Mughul India. Mr. Abdul Aziz's account 
of the Thrones, Chairs and Seats of the Great Mughuls 
makes fascinating reading, and there is a very fine account 
•of the Peacock Throne 

Mr. Abdul Aziz has also published articles on the 
Mansabdari System and the Mughul Army. In these articles 
Mr. Aziz deals with a subject which has been the focus of 
acute controversy, and discusses the theories of Dr. Paul 
Horn, Blochmann, and others on the nature and origin of 
Mansabdari. 

The subject bristles with difficulties, and no writer car 
claim infallibility. I am, however, inclined to agree with the 
author that Dr. Paul Horn's whole account of the Mansab* 
darl System suffers from a fundamental misunderstanding. 
The author’s explanation of the significance of Zat and 
Sawar ranks is plausible, as it represents a very dispassionate 
and thorough analysis of the works of previous writers on 
the subject. The reader will find Mr. Abdul Aziz's account 
of Mughul aristocracy as a social phenomenon interesting*.. 



In conclusion, I may add that few works published during 
the last twenty years have dealt so thoroughly and ably 
with an extremely important aspect of Mughul administra- 
tion. Mr. Abdul Aziz’s work is a pioneer undertaking and 
he has brought to his task all the qualities which are indis- 
pensable in a historian-^sound judgment, care and caution 
in the handling of material, thorough stud> of the data and 
a lucid style. I am sure that the work will be welcomed by 
all students of this period with enthusiasm. 

J. F. Bruce, fisq., University Professor of History, Punjab 

University, Lahore. 

I have been rather closely aware, during the past eight 
years, of the studies of Mr. Abdul Aziz in Mughul history ; 
and have read the published results with much interest. 
He is well equipped for the enquiries to which he has 
devoted himself for a good many years past, as he possesses 
not only an exact knowledge of Persian, but also a very wide 
and critical knowledge of the original contemporary sources 
from which alone a genuine understanding of that period 
can be derived. He has also a command of the language of 
French and German scholars of the subject. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz is a very meticulous student, who insists 
updh a precise examination of the minutix of his subject, 
which gives his reader confidence in the originality and 
authenticity of his work. If he can give us a reflective 
summary of the result of his years of patient scholarship, he 
will make a valuable contribution to Indian history. He has, 
too, a clear and pleasant English style. 

K. B. M. Afzal Hnsain, Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University. 

Mr. Ahdul Aziz has sent me for opinion reprints of his 



articles on various subjects connected with the history of the 
Mughul period. I have read these entertaining articles with 
great interest. Scientific precision regarding the authenti- 
city of facts is the characteristic of these valuable contribu- 
tions. The style is lucid and elegant. I have been struck 
by the extensive amount of labour which this study must 
have entailed and the thorough mastery of the subject which 
the author possesses. 

So far history has been dealt with as the story of kings. 
Mr. Abdul Aziz has rendered valuable service to our 
country in dealing with the history of the people of the 
Mughul period. A king may be good or he may be bad, and 
to base the entire conception of the evolution of society on 
the personality of the king cannot historically yield impor- 
tant results. The common people are the real material of 
which history is built, and 1 congratulate Mr. Abdul Aziz 
that he has constructed his history from such material. 

Oewan Bahadur Dr. S. Eruhnaswemi Aiyangar, Editor, 

" Journal of Indian- History^' Madras. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law, Batala, Punjab, began 
rather a large scale history of perhaps the most brilliant 
period of the Mughul Empire in India, the empire imder 
Shah Jahan. He contributed a series of articles as a prelimi- 
nary to his work on the Mansabd3rl System of the Mughuls, 
and the Treasury and the Jewels of the Mughuls. In both 
of these subjects, he made a most thorough-going study of 
the topics he chose for treatment. Had he had the chance 
of completing the work without interruption, he should have 
succeeded in publishing a magnificent work on the Mughul 

Empire I may say that Mr. Abdul Aziz’s work as a 

student of history deserves all commendation. I only hope 
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'that he will have, for this part of the work, such an 
encouraging reception as would stimulate him to go forward 
and complete the work, notwithstanding all the incon- 
veniences, which his professional work as well as the other 
calls upon his time might interpose. I wish him all success 
in his enterprise. 

The Hon’ble. Sir Azizul Huque, Commerce Member, Govern- 
ment of India. 

I have gone through the reprints of your articles on the 
“ Imperial Treasury and the Mughul Army ” and I congra- 
tulate you on your careful collection of materials available in 
scattered works* I wish there were similar studies on the 
Mughul administration in India by other research workers. 

S. H. Hodivala, Eaq., Principal and Professor of History 
(retired), Bahauddm College, Junagadh, author of 
“ Historical Studies in Mughul Numismatics," “ Studies in 
Indo-Muslim History." 

I am very greatly obliged to you for letting me see an 
advance copy of the Table of Contents of the Series of 
Monographs which you have projected on the Court and 
Institutions of the Indian Mughuls. Your plan is an ambiti- 
ous one and may take some years to complete, but it is a task 
well worth performing, and I devoutly hope that you will be 
able to complete it and get the extra treatises published^ as 
you hope to do, during the next three years. To judge from 
the two dissertations which have been already printed, it is 
sure to be of great value for the intensive study of the 
subject. No one who has read those Essays on the Mansab- 
dar! System and the Imperial Treasury can fail to hd most 
favourably impressed by your patient industry, wide know- 
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ledge of the original authorities, meticulous zeal and avidity 
for facts and the judgment and good sense you have brought 
to bear on the interpretation of the crabbed and frequently 
cryptic phraseology of the contemporary chroniclers. This 
is Specially true of the disquisition on the Mansabdirl 
System— a subject which has been greatly perplexed by the 
guesses and theories of previous writers. It is possible that 
we shall never be able to understand it completely, but your 
elucidations of some of the obscure and controversial points 
may be justly described as honest and intelligent attempts to 
arrive at the truth and they deserve to be carefully consider- 
ed by all earnest students of the subject. 

Mu h a mm ad Shaft, Eaq„ Principal, University Oriental Col- 
lege, Lahore. 

For many years Prof. Abdul Aziz has been devoting him- 
self almost entirely to a critical study of the problems 
connected with the history of Mughul India. His extensive 
reading of the original authorities of the first rank, with a 
judicious use of contemporary paintings and other illustra- 
tive materials has enabled him to give us a vivid and life- 
like picture of the Mughul times. His abundant sympathy 
with his subject, controlled by bis critical capacity, has given 
his narrative the rare quality which is found only in the very 
best histories of the period. Students of the period will 
thank him for his deep researches into the period. 

The late Mr, W.H. Moreland of the I.C.S., author of "Jahan» 

gtr's India," "Agrarian System of Moslem India" etc. 

It gave me great satisfaction to see that you had changed 
from the conventional style, which merely produces more 
“ chronicles ”, and were trying to make history out of (he 



chronicles and the other material available With all good 

wishes for the success of your work (Letter dated 31st 
January, 1933). 

It is always pleasant to hear from anyone who is trying to 
find facts in Indian history, where sc many people are 
content to make guesses (Letter dated 4th April, 1933)* 



MORE RECENT REVIEWS 

ON 

'■ THE IMPERIAL TREASURY OF THE 
INDIAN MUGHULS ” 

Mr. ‘Abdul- Aziz is a practising lawyer of Lahore and it 
is very creditable on his part to have devoted his valuable 
time in deep researches into the social structure of the 

Mughal empire The very contents [of the Series] show 

the sweep of the author’s learning and his researches, and to 
some extent, unfold to us the grandeur that was the Mu^al 

empire Some of the chapters of this book are very 

interesting and instructive The whole book makes an 

interesting reading even to the extent of the section on 
jewellers’ weights which the author says is more or less dry 

and technical The great educative and cultural value of 

the work . — Islamic Culture, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, who had already established his reputa- 
tion as a successful interpreter of the history of the Mughal 
times, has now presented the result of his researches in a 
volume which forms one of a series on Indo-Mughal Court 
and its Institutions, and which will interest students of 
Mughal administration, as also the general reader. The book 
consists of a detailed survey oft he resources of the Indo- 
Mughal rulers over two centuries, in which their freasure 

accounts are carefully analysed •••.Mr. Aziz's work thus 

presents a vivid life-like picture of the Indo-Mughal house- 



hold, its cash treasury, its jewel treasury, and of the role 
played by gems and gem-stones in our history. The work, 
which is well-documented, indicates the author’s wide 
knowledge, and spirit of research. We unhesitatingly 
recommend its careful study to all interested in the life aild 
manners of the Indo*Mughal times. Wesh all also watch 
with a sympathetic interest the author's progress towards 
the completion of his series.— TAe Hindustan Review, Patna. 

For a number of years past Mr. Abdul Aziz has devoted 
himself to a thorough and detailed study of Mughal Court 
life and the Mughal system of administration ; and his series 
of monographs, the result of laborious, patient research, pro- 
mise to be a valuable record of Mughal Indian civilization, 
better and more comprehensive than the attempts hitherto 
made. The labour and industry that has gone into the making 
of this series must indeed have been tremendous. Original 
sources and authorities have been examined by the author 
critically and with a discriminating eye. Mr. Abdul Aziz's 
work is indeed of the first rank and on the basis of his 
achievement he amply deserves the status of a leading 
authority on Mughul institutions. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz has the advantage of a simple, lucid 
style, free from verbiage. His work is of great value, 
especially to students and teachers of history. Even the 
casual reader will find the publication of much interest. 
— The Tribune, Lahore. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz's monograph on “ The Imperial Treasury 
of the Indian 'Moguls ” is a monumental work of solid 
research, sound judgment, and a thorough knowledge of the 
people of the Mogul period This book achieves remark- 

able success in being on the one hand scholarly and carefully 
documented, and on the other, retaining a fresh and 
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essentially readable style.' It may be recommended alike to 
the student of history and to the layman . — The Illustrated 
Weekly of Indta, Bombay. 

This very curious and interesting book A treatise of 

fascinating interest . — The Hindu. 

Mr. Abdul Ariz has already well-established his reputa- 
tion as a close student of the history of Mughal times 

The work is well-documented, his judgment controlled, and 
his sympathy abundant. It indicates his wide knowledge, 
meticulous industry, and deep researches. The book can be 
unhesitatingly recommended to all those interested in the 
life and manners of the Mughul times . — Amrita Bazar 
Patriba, Calcutta. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, though a lawyer by profession, has 
earned a name for solid research in the history and institu- 
tions of the Indian Mughuls The accounts of European 

travellers and indigenous historians have been collated 
'carefully, even to the most detailed minutite. The treatment 

has a genuine value as bearing on an important, much- 

vaunted, but little- studied, aspect of Mughul history. We 
eagerly await the succeeding volumes in the series . — The 
Educational Review, Madras. 



MORE RECENT REVIEWS 

ON 

THE MAN§ABDARl SYSTEM AND 
THE MUGHUL ARMY 

It need hardly be mentioned that the scholar who 
makes an objective study of an important period of Indian 
history naturally deserves our best thanks especially if he 
makes a study of the Mughal period which, however 
‘ brilliant ’ it might have been, has begun to be maligned 
with lapse of time and owing to anachronistic ideas of many 

of the so-called moderns 

Mr. 'Abdu’l-'AzIz has delineated the military system 
from the time of Mughal hordes of Central Asia till it 
acclimatised itself on the plains of Hindustan. He has dis- 
cussed all the data he has been able to command, both 
primary and secondary, and has compared bis conclusions 
with the lists supplied by Indian as well as foreign content 
porary authorities 

Mr. ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz describes the social life of the nobles 
and at the Imperial court in an interesting manner and 
rightly says that the Mansabdiri system was the basis not 
only of the army but of the aristocracy as well, for it was 
“the army, the civil administration and the peerage all rolled 
into one." While his discussions arising out of the Manfab 
ate penetrating; his description of the army of the Muglmls, 
which he has condensed into a single chapter, would be 
interesting even to a layman 
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The work is an extremtey valuable contribution to the 
literature on the institutions of one of the most resplendent 
periods of the history of India.-^/s/amtc Culture, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. 

I 

We reviewed in these columns sometime back the 
authbr’s earlier work : “The Imperial Treasury of the Indian 
Mughuls*'. It was an excellent research work. By bringing 
out the present volume under review he has added to his 
reputation as a brilliant research scholar exploring the 
Mughul priod with success 

This historical work is swift moving and exciting. The 
dry historical facts have been presented with clarity and 
vision. The author has embodied all scholastic require- 
ments, thus providing the student with a text and reference 
book.— TAe Tnbune, Lahore. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, a legal practitioner of Lahore, has 
projected a series of monographs on the Mughal court and 
its institutions, the first of them already published being “The 
Imperial Treasury of the Indian Mughals”. In the present 
volume he discusses the origin of the MansabdSrI system 
and traces it to the days of Timur and Chingiz Khan, whose 
army was the prototype of the Mughal institution ; describes 
the changes made by each of tbe Grand Mughals up to 
Aurangzib, who attempted no further reform of it ; rejects 
the view that the Zat and Suwar ranks represent the 
infantry and the cavalry ; schedules the pay and number of 
Mansabdarl ; and considers their classification, their social 
and economic' position and their military functions. The 
book is a very welcome contribution to the historical litera- 
ture on the Indian Mughals . — The Hindu, Madras. 
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"The present volume will add to his reputation as a 

successful research scholar of the Mughal period Mr. 

Abdul Aziz describes lucidly, and in detail, how the Man- 
sabdarl system worked successfully as the military aristo- 
cracy in the days of Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahau and even of 
Aurangzeb 

The volume under notice is an informing sketch of an 
important branch of the Mughal period ; aiid the author’s 
work merits due acknowledgment and wide appreciation. 
““T he Hindustan Review, Patna. 

What Mansabdari is in conception and in detail is very 
difficult to understand and explain. Historians are generally 

silent on the matter The author takes great pains in 

giving an authentic account of the difficult subject The 

author traces it from the time of Babar down to the time of 
Aurangzeb. In support of his statements the author refers 
to all available authorities and records. This work thus 
based on concrete facts and instances with a little imagina- 
tion serves the purpose of a dependable history of the 
Mansabdari system . — Amrita Bazar Patrikaf Calcutta. 

J. F. Bruce, Esq., "Dellstone” , Hinksey Hill Top, Oxford. 

Several things about it greatly impress me: first, your wide 
and precise erudition ; secondly, your admirable command 
of literary English, as well as your knowledge of French and 
Gerhian and your critical familiarity with the contributions 
to your subject in those languages ; thirdly, your sensitive 
appreciation of various aspects of European culture, parti- 
cularly the artistic. These arc all very notable in a Scholar 
who has lived continuously in Punjab for so many years 
since his sojourn in England and Europe. Moreover. 1 agree 



substantially with your proem on the proper function 
the historian. 

It is but fair to say to you that you write English mo; 
elegantly and expressively chan many Englishmen to Who 
literature is a profession. And I 'infer that your Persian 
of the same quality. 

Your patient collation of source material is a lesson 
research. — Letter dated December 14, 1946. 

P. N. Banerjee, Esq., Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Vniversii 
Calcutta. 

I have read with interest the Mansabdari System at 
the Mughal Army by Mr. Abdul Aziz. Mr. Aziz has givi 
illuminating account of the picture of Mughal court life... 
Mughal thought and culture has left its deep impress up( 

Indian culture and thought If India reaches her destii 

within the next few years, the author's work will not op 
please the scholar and the general reader, it will have ; 
lessons for the future administrator as well.— Letter dat< 
July 10, 1946. 




